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of Plato and of Philo Judeeus, etc.’ a treatise which 
probably attracted much attention at the time of its 
publication: but is now very little known, although 
wt forms a most valuable, indeed necessary, supplement 
to the writings of Bull, Alliv and Horsley on the same 
subject. The republication of the work will, it is hoped, 
procure for it a wider circulation than it has hitherto 
Sound. 

The present edition has been carefully revised, 
the references of the quotations have been verified and 
completed, (all additional matter being enclosed between 
brackets), and a synoptical Table of Contents has been 
prefixed. The paging of the original Edition is noted 
in the margin. 
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TO 


THE HONOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 


JAMES, 


LORD BISHOP OF ELY. 


My Lorp, 
The work which I haye now the honour 
of addressing to your Lordship, though begun, and in a 
great measure executed, under the pressure of bodily 
infirmity and amidst numerous daily avocations, has 
been often carefully reviewed by me at leisure. For 
this leisure, I am proud thus publicly to acknowledge 
that I am indebted solely to your Lordship’s unsolicited 
patronage. It has been sometimes a subject of debate 
among nice observers of human nature, whether a 
relaxation from business and an encrease of income 
bring with them those means of real enjoyment,-which 
men fondly expect from them. But of this there can 
be no doubt, that it is a great consolation to the weary 
spirit not to be obliged to toil when the strength faileth. 
Whatever, therefore, shall be my future designation in 
this life ; 
Seu me tranquilla senectus 

Expectat; seu mors atris circumvolat alis; 

Dives, inops, Rome, seu sors ita jusserit, exul ; 

Quisquis erit vite color; 


VUE Dedication. 


As long as I support this ‘frail and feverish being ;’ 


I shall ever retain the warmest sense of the favours 


conferred upon, 
My Lorn, 


Your LorpDsHIr’s 


Most grateful and devoted 
Servant and Chaplain, 


CHSAR MORGAN. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LL the works of God are wonderful in their 
kind and display, in either a minute or stupen- 
dous manner, the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Creator. Philosophy, in its several branches, initi- 
ates men into the great mysteries of the creation, 
and, by unfolding the principles, upon which it was 
at first conducted and is still supported, leads us to 
admire, to reverence, and adore the author of all 
ii things. It is for this reason the most valuable gift, 
that by the ordinary course of nature has been 
bestowed upon man. 

There is nothing in the whole order of exist- 
ence, upon which the supreme Being has not im- 
pressed unequivocal marks of himself; and there- 
fore nothing in nature is so insignificant, or so far 
removed from us (provided it can be subjected to 
the notice of our understanding or our senses) that 
the contemplation of it will not be highly gratifying 
to a rational mind, and useful for some of the 
various purposes of human life. But, as intellectual 
and moral beings assert an undisputed claim to the 
first place in the scale of nature, and approach 
nearest in rank and excellence to the Deity; the 
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contemplation of the mind itself, the source of that 
distinction and superiority over other less favoured 
animals of its powers and defects, and of the best 
methods of extending the one and correcting the 
other, must be the most noble, the most exalted, 
and at the same time the most useful exercise of 
the human intellect. 

On this account I have ever set a high value 
upon the knowledge of pagan antiquity, particularly 
upon an acquaintance with the writings of the phi- 
losophers of ancient Greece. In them we see the iii 
human understanding in its natural and unassisted 
state, putting forth its most vigorous and best 
directed exertions in the pursuit of truth; and we 
may thence learn to set a just value upon that 
communication of wisdom, so pure, so simple, and 
so unadorned, which is tendered to us in the 
Gospel of Christ. 

But, besides this general advantage which at- 
tends the study of all the philosophic writings of 
ancient Greece, that have escaped the wreck of 
time; the writings of Prato stand eminently dis- 
tinguished by a privilege almost peculiarly their 
own. They were for some ages the principal study 
of the Fathers of the Christian Church; and the 
doctrines which I have undertaken particularly to 
discuss, were, by their fond partiality, in a manner 
incorporated into the system of Christianity. By a 
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strange fatality, all sects of religion, however they 
differed from each other in the conclusions which 
they deduced from it, agreed in this opinion, that 
the great and distinguishing doctrines of Christian- 
ity were to be found in the writings of Puaro. 
Nor is that opinion abandoned by the generality of 
the Christians of the present day, who recur to the 
writings of the early defenders of our faith, for a 
knowledge of the doctrines maintained by the 
Church in those primitive times. 

The course of my own reading had led me to 
adopt the commonly received opinion, that PLato 
had some knowledge of the profound and mystical 
doctrine of the Trinity. I was the less inclined to 
question the truth of this opinion, as it was almost 
the only one in which the controversialists of the 
present day were generally agreed. When, there- 
fore, I was excited to enter into a minute examina- 
tion of this subject, my original object was not to 
ascertain the truth of the opinion, that Piaro was 
acquainted with the doctrine of the Trinity of per- 
sons in the divine nature. Of this I entertained 
no doubt. But I wished to know by what autho- 
rity, or by what train of reasoning, he was led to 
embrace this doctrine; by what arguments he sup- 
ported it; and in what sense he explained it. So 
far was I from entertaining prejudices in favour of 
the side of the question, which I have since found 
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reason to maintain, that I did not even suspect the 
possibility of its being true, at the time when I 
instituted the inquiry. 

When I first read the Philebus, I was much v 
more disposed to distrust my own understanding, 
than to believe that Cupwortn could possibly have 
been guilty of so glaring a mistake in the meaning 

FFlsto |, of the passage, drt vovs EgTi yevovaTys TOU mavTwY 
airiov. I read over the passage many times, and 
considered it with the most intense exertion of 
thought; nor could I prevail upon myself to adopt 
my own interpretation of it, till I was clearly con- 
vinced by repeated examinations, that it could not 
admit of any other. 

When I discovered that the doctrine could derive 
no countenance from this passage, I still supposed 
that I should find it clearly proved in others. But 
the same disappointment still attended me in my 
inquiries. The farther I proceeded, the more I was 
persuaded, that the abstract doctrines of Pxato are 
at present but little understood: that false notions 
of them were gradually introduced among the early 
Fathers of the Christian Church, in a great mea- 
sure by mistaken interpretations of the writings of 
Puito Jupzus: and that those erroneous opinions 
were extended and formed into a system by Ammo- 
nius Saccas. The most essential parts of this sys- vi 
tem have, by the authority of him and his immedi- 
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ate followers, been almost implicitly embraced ever 
since. 

It may perhaps be thought a proof of great 
presumption, to undertake to oppose the concur- 
rent voice of the best and wisest men for so many 
ages. But when it is recolleted, how many errors 
of antiquity have been confuted since the revival of 
literature and the introduction of sound philosophy 
into this kingdom, some will, I trust, be disposed 
to pay a candid and unprejudiced attention to the 
reasonings which I shall produce in the following 
Treatise, and will pass an impartial sentence, ac- 
cording as they shall be influenced by the prepon- 
derating evidence. 

The writings of the Fathers abound with many 
fanciful and mystical interpretations of the Holy 
Scriptures themselves, which the sober criticism of 
the present age would hardly be prevailed upon to 
admit. If, therefore, we submit not implicitly to 
their authority in matters which fell more regularly 
within their province; why should we think them 
infallible upon subjects which were more remote 

vii from their immediate department, and more ob- 
scure and abstracted in their own nature ? 

To urge in their favour that they lived nearer 
the time of Piato than we do, by many hundred 
years, is a mere fallacy. They were too far re- 
moved from him to derive any authority from that 
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presumption. Even at their time and in their cir- 
cumstances, the best and only satisfactory method 
of arriving at a correct knowledge of the opinions 
of Piato, was by a careful perusal of those writings 
in which they are maintained. 

This source is open to us as well as to them. 
To those writings I appeal, and shall endeavour to 
extract their genuine sense by a careful attention 
to the context, to the chain of argument which the 
author is carrying on, and to the point which he is 
endeavouring to establish. If any ambiguities still 
remain, I shall endeavour to clear them up by 
recurring to other dialogues of the same author, 
where the same terms are used, the same topics 
explained, and the same arguments enforced in a 
more simple or more perspicuous manner, This 
I have ever considered as the most certain and 
only rational method of arriving at the genuine viii 
meaning of any author, sacred or profane. 

I shall produce in support of many of my inter- 
pretations, pointed, and, as I think, decisive pas- 
sages from other ancient authors. I do not know 
that my general doctrine is in one instance. 
contradicted by the testimony or reasoning of 
any pagan writer, from the time of Puato to the 
latter end of the second, or the beginning of the 
third century of the Christian wera, when the Lec- 
tures of Ammonius, and the writings of his scholar 
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Piorinus, gave a new turn to the heathen philoso- 
phy. ‘The sages who lived in the intermediate 
time, however distinguished they may have been 
by their genius and industry, and how much soever 
they may have reverenced and imitated Prato, had 
not sagacity enough to make those discoveries 
which were reserved for the sophists of Alexandria. 
They, in the decline of all other branches of learn- 
ing, were able to explore the dark recesses of the 
Platonic philosophy, and to point out in it, and 
develope mysterious doctrines, which had escaped 
the penetration of Greece and Rome, when they 
ix were supposed to have cultivated philosophy and 
the arts with the greatest celebrity and success. 

In the course of my inquiry, I shall be under 
the necessity of differing very widely from Dr Cup- 
wortTH, whose authority is deservedly held to be of 
the greatest weight in all speculations of this kind, 
when there is nothing but man’s authority to which 
we can appeal. But when the case is capable of 
being examined and determined by legitimate rea- 
soning, that decision is superior to all human au- 
thority. At a time when these kingdoms were 
distracted by contending parties in Church and 
State, Dr Cupwortn must have been closely em- 
ployed in laying up that fund of knowledge, from 
which he afterwards so copiously drew his materials, 
while he was composing his True Intellectual System 
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of the Universe. In that work he has repelled the 
assaults of Atheism, and defended the principles 
of natural religion with astonishing skill and erudi- 
tion. But, by resigning himself too implicitly to 
the guidance of PLotinus and Procuvs, he has given 
his sanction to opinions, which in earlier times em- 
barrassed the reasonings of the orthodox, and dif- 
fused a specious air of consistency over the doc- 
trines of heretics. 

While I detect a few inadvertencies in the wri- 
tings of this great man, which are the more dan- 
gerous on account of his general excellencies, I 
never for a moment forget, or cease to reverence, 
his superior attainments; and I always rejoice that 
his destination in life was conformable to his fa- 
vourite pursuits, which is almost the consummation 
of the earthly happiness of a literary man. For, 
next to his intellectual endowments, it was the 
peculiar felicity and distinguishing honour of Cup- 
wortH, to be placed at the head of a great literary 
society*, at a time when it was highly renowned 
for having recently produced Mepre and Miron, 
both eminent for their various learning, and the 
one as profound a Divine, the other as sublime a 
Poet, as the world ever saw. 


* Fuller, in his History of the University of Cambridge, 
which was published in the early part of the mastership of 
Dr Cudworth, speaks of Christ College in the following terms: 
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I conceive that. what I have said about differing 
in opinion from Cupworts will justify me in not 
submitting implicitly to the authority of Lz Circ, 
and other ingenious men, whose names are, with 
the greatest reason, in the highest esteem, and 
whose learning, abilities, and laborious exertions, 
have contributed much to the support, illustration, 
and advancement of rational religion and genuine 
Christianity. 

When a train of reasoning appears to any mind 
to be founded upon solid and incontrovertible prin- 
ciples: when each succeeding step of the argument 
is apprehended to arise necessarily out of that which 
preceded it, and the conclusion seems to be a clear 
and satisfactory deduction from the whole; I do 
not see what room there can be for the interposi- 
tion of any human authority. While the mind is 
so circumstanced, it cannot submit to the authority 
without renouncing its reason. However modest a 
man possessed of such a mind may be; however 
diffident of his own powers; how much soever he 
may be disposed to submit to the opinions of others 
upon proper occasions; he cannot, in this instance, 
listen to the voice of authority, till he shall be con- 


‘It may without flattery be said of this house, Many daugh. 
ters have done virtuously, but thow excellest them all; if we con- 
sider the many divines, who in so short a time have here had 
their education,’ p. 91. 
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vinced that his principles are uncertain, or his de- 
ductions fallacious. Nor is he unreasonable in re- 
questing those who undertake to accompany him in 
the investigation, to confine their attention entirely 
to those essential points which exclude the consi- 
deration of all foreign and adventitious circum- 
stances, till they are invalidated. 

When I seriously entertained the thought of 
laying my sentiments before the public, I was im- 
pressed with so strong a sense of the dignity of the 
subject, that I thought myself bound in duty to 
lay by the produce of my labours till the warmth of 
inquiry had subsided: to review it repeatedly at 
distant intervals: and to peruse, with the strictest 
attention, what had been advanced by others that 
seemed to bear any relation to the subject, 

It would have been a much more easy task to 
me to have been diffuse, and seemingly more ela- 
borate, in exhibiting as well my own opinions as 
those of others. But I have taken some pains to 
be as brief in my expositions as was consistent with _ 
order and perspicuity. 

It would answer no useful purpose to combat xiii 
all the systems which appear to me to be erroneous; 
or to invalidate the many arguments that may seem 
to bear some weight against the opinions which I 
have advanced. I thought it would best answer 
the purpose that I had in view if I confined myself 
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chiefly to a simple exposition of the genuine mean- 
ing of the passages which are usually produced in 
defence of the opposite doctrine, and of the prin- 
cipal reasons that induced me to adopt the inter- 
pretation which I have exhibited. 

I therefore request that no reader will, from a 
slight and superficial view of the subject, and under 
the influence of a few popular positions and obvious 
objections, hastily condemn, in a summary manner, 
what I have here laid down; but will give me cre- 
dit for having bestowed much consideration upon 
the arguments usually advanced on the other side 
of the question, and for having satisfied myself after 
deep reflection, of the insufficiency of them to main- 
tain the cause, for the support of which they were 
produced. 

To induce him the more readily to grant me 

xiv this indulgence, I will take the liberty of reciting 
to him a well-authenticated story. When the pre- 
sent authorized translation of the Old and New 
Testament came out under the auspices of King 
James, that great work did not escape critical cen- 
sures. It happened that one of the translators, 
soon after the completion of that arduous under- 
taking, made a visit to a friend in a part of the 
country where he was not generally known. On 
the Sunday he accompanied his friend to the parish 
church, where the officiating clergyman, in the 
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course of his sermon took an opportunity of depre- 
ciating the new translation in general terms, and in 
particular assigned five reasons why a certain pas- 
sage ought to have been differently translated. As 
the preacher dined that day with the gentleman, 
the translator did not omit to advert in private to 
the discourse that had been publicly delivered. 
Among other things, gue dicenda forent, he told the 
‘preacher that those five reasons which he so pom- 
pously displayed in the pulpit had been all consi- 
dered and deliberately weighed by the translators ; 
but that thirteen more forcible reasons had con- 
strained them to render the passage in the manner 
in which it stood in the present translation. 

I am not insensible to the great weight of op- xv 
posing authorities. I have, however, the satisfac- 
tion to find that I do not stand quite alone in many 
of my opinions. The very learned and judicious | 
Mosuerm has taken frequent opportunities of con- 
demning the subtilties of the later Platonists. 

(flom, Ietad, Ei pev 37 Erapdv ye KeAeveré p? adrdv édéobat, 
Ilas ay reir’ Odvojjos éyd Oeioto Aaboipny, 
Od mépe pév mpdppav xpadin Kat bvpds dyjvep 
"Ev mdvrecot mévoot, didret dé € Waddads "AOHrn; 

In those valuable notes which accompany itis 
Latin Version of Cupwortu he often expresses his 
dissent from his author’s interpretations of Piato 
and Puro; though the nature and extent of his 
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undertaking did. not require that he should always 
enter into a minute examination of the precise 
meaning of the passages in question *. 

xvi In my investigation of the opinions of the Fa- 
thers of the Christian Church, I acted exactly in 
the same manner as I did when I examined the 
writings of PLato and Puito, as far as concerned 
the doctrines which they taught, and the meaning 
of the passages in which those doctrines were ex- 
pressed. When they quoted the writings of other 
authors, whether sacred or profane, in defence of 
their tenets, I took the same liberty with them 
which I have always thought myself not only author- 
ized, but bound to take in matters of such high im- 
port with every other uninspired writer. I exam- 
ined with all possible care and attention the fidelity 
and accuracy of the quotation, the justness of the 
exposition, and the force of the application and 
deduction. If I seemed to myself to detect errors 
in any of those particulars, the respect which I en- 
tertained for the venerable authors on account of 
their industry, learning, and piety, did not suffer 
me to judge of them lightly or rashly. No fondness 


for novelty, no pleasure in discovering the defects 
_ 


* Nimis mihi longa, eaque huic instituto parum conducens 
ingredienda esset disputatio, si totam explicare vellem et ex- 
planare Platonis augumentationem.—MosHEem, Observ. ad Pag. 
627. Tom. 1. 
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of others influenced my judgment. Genuine truth 
was the only object of my inquiry; and indeed I 
was conscious that nothing but truth could bear mexvii 
up against such great, such long-established, and 
such accumulated authority. 

When I endeavoured, with all the candour that 
I was capable of exercising, to trace their errors 
and false reasonings to their source, I thought I 
saw them originate from an ardent zeal for the 
advancement of the great cause which they had 
undertaken, the cause of Gop and of his Curist. 
This led them, without due consideration, to em- 
brace the opinion that the doctrine of a Trinity of 
Persons in the Divine Nature is taught in the writ- 
ings of PLato and Puito Jupzvus; an opinion, ac- 
cording to my conception, so remote from the truth, 
that nothing but error can be founded upon it. 
With an examination of this opinion, I shall begin 
the investigation. 


EPINOMIS. 


HE following passage in the Epinomis is sup- [p.9s6.c.1 

posed by ‘some to establish Plato’s belief of 
the creation of the world by the Logos, the second 
person of the Holy Trinity: Euvaroreddv xoopov, 
ov Erate Aoryos 0 mavrwy Oeiwraros oparov. 

Before the design and general reasoning of 
the Dialogue be considered, it will be proper to 
observe, that a strong tincture of Pythagorean 
principles is conspicuous in many of the Dialogues 
of Plato, but in none more than in the Dialogue 
now under contemplation. 

The Epinomis is to be understood to be a 
continuation of the dialogue [epi NouoBecias, and 
is carried on by the same characters. This cir- 

2 cumstance, as well as the subject of their future 
inquiry, is stated very clearly by Clineas*? in the 
beginning. The Athenian, who undertook to dis- 
cuss the subject, having touched upon the neces- 
sary, the ornamental, and the useful arts, con- 
cludes, that the knowledge of none of them will 


1 Vide Clerici Epist. Critic. vit. p. 241. Amst. 1700, and 
Bruckeri Hist. Crit. Philosoph. Pars II. Lib. ii. cap. 6, § 1, 
p. 692. 

2 Ta pev yap adda, ds paper, dravra dieEnrOopev, doa Hv tept 
vopwv Oéow: 5 S€ péyiorov eipeiv re Kai eimeiv, ti mote pabay 
Ovnris GvOpwros cods av cin, roiTo obre elropev, otre evpoper. 
viv 8€ metpdyeba rovro my xaradimeiv. [p. 973. A,B.] 
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intitle any one to the name of a wise man. He 
then proceeds to inquire, what knowledge that is, 
the want of which would render man the most 
irrational of animals. This, he says, is the know- 
ledge of number, which he considers as the gift of 
some god to man. For it would be absurd to sup- 
pose, that the author of all other good things 
to us should not be the author of the greatest 
also, which is Wisdom. Without the knowledge 
of number a man cannot have reason (Adyos?;) if 
he were destitute of sound reason, he would not be 
wise, if he should not attain wisdom, which is a3 
very considerable ingredient in all virtue, he would 
not be completely good or happy. 

The God, that gave number, is the heaven, 
who taught men the first principles of numera- 


3 Srepduevos Sé addnbots Adyov, copds ovK Gy more yévotror 
Sr 8€ copia pn mpocein, maons aperns Td péyioroy pépos, ovK 
dy ére tedéws ayabds yevdpevos, evdaipwv more yévorro: ovrws 
dprOpov pév avdykn maca brotidecba. [p. 977 D.] This doctrine 
is similar to what he says in his Republic, (Lib. vii. p. 522.) rd 
éy re xat ra dv0 xal ra rpia Siayryvdone, Aéyw 8€ adrd ws ev 
ceparaiw dpiOudv re Kat Aoyiopdy f ody ovTw mepl TovTwY Exel, 
@s maoa Téxyn Te Kal émotnun avayKkaterat ad’rav peéroxos yiyve- 
oa; and in the Philebus: Dacdév mov reyvav av ris apiOpnrixny 
xepitn, cat perpyrexny, cat orarixny, os ros eimeiv, paddov 7d 
karaAeuréuevoy éxaorns av yiyvoro. [p. 55E.] 

4 The same method of instructing men in number is like- 
wise mentioned in the Timcus, p. 39[B]: “Hdtov iva dre pa- 
Atora els arwavra gaivor rdov otpavov, perdoyor te dptOpod ra Lda, 
Srots Hv mpoghKov, pabdvra mapa ths ravrov Kat duolov mepiopas. 
Philo also, adopting the same doctrine, says, the stars were 
placed in heaven to answer many purposes—IIoAAGv xdpw— 
pEepav, pnvav, évavrdv, & 8) Kat pérpa yéyove—eibus re rd xpN~ 
atparatroy, » apiOyovd giots édeixOn, xpdvov mapadnvavros airy: 
€x yap pias Huépas rd év, Kat ex Svoi ra dvo, kat ex tpidy Ta rpla, 
Tlepi Kooporaias: pag. 11, 12. 
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tion by the ‘succession of day and night, the varia- 
tions of the moon, &c. He likewise taught them, 
what is more important, the mutual® relations and 
proportions of number by the arrangement of the 
seasons and the elements, which renders the earth 
fertile and productive. 
He then considered the heavenly bodies, and 
asserted them to be Sanimated, and endued with 
4 perfect wisdom, on account of the regularity and 
constancy of their motions, so different from those 
of men. Know, says he, that there are round the Ip. 986. 4.) 
whole heaven eight powers, akin to each other (adeA- 
das add7Awv) one of the sun, one of the moon, &c. 
Let not any of us suppose, that some of them are 


5 IIpdés GAnda wavra dprOpdy det Aoyiferbar—avépov te Kat 
beray yryvopévav ovx eEarciay ovdé apuérpov. [p. 979 A.] 

6 This sentiment is adopted by Philo, Iept Kooporotias, 
p- 16. aomep of dorépes: obror yap {Ga re elvat déyovrat, Kat 
(@a voepa. Origen, who was an admirer of Philo, is thus ren- 
dered by his translator Ruffinus in the Proewmium to his 
Treatise Hept Apyov: “De sole autem et luna et stellis, utrum 
animantia sint, an exanima, manifeste non traditur.’ This, as 
well as many other opinions of Pythagoras and Plato, appears 
to have been originally derived from the East. Pococke, in 
stating Sharestanius’s account of the Sabians, who sprung from 
Chaldea, says, ‘it was a tenet of one sect of that religion, that 
the bodies of the seven planets were the abodes of spiritual 
beings or intelligences, who possessed them in the same manner, 
as our bodies are possessed by our souls; and that they are 
living, rational bodies, animated by intelligences: ‘ Sacellorum 
cultores sacella vocant septem planetarum corpora, esse hee 
spiritualium seu intelligentiarum habitacula, que eodem loco 
illis sunt, quo animabus nostris corpora. Esseque ea corpora 
viventia, rationalia, ab intelligentiis animata.’ Pocock. Specimen 
Hist. Arab. p. 139... The Indians held this doctrine concerning 
the fixed stars, and with them agreed the Arabians, ib. and 
p- 163. Vide Maimon. de Fund. Leg. p. 33. 
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gods, and some not—but let us all say, that they 
are all brothers and in kindred departments—and 
let us not assign to one the honour of the year, 
to another the honour of a month, and to others 
none of that portion of time, in which each per- 
forms his course, accomplishing, in conjunction 
with the others, that visible order which the most 
divine reason of all established’. Inasmuch as that 
harmony, which is at present to be illustrated, and 5 
which produces the year and the seasons (by the 
contemplation and imitation of which a wise man 
will attain an harmony of soul, the source of per- 
fect happiness) is not the result of the motions of 
any of them taken separately, but is the joint 
effect of all_-In the same manner Plato likewise 
describes cwppocvwn in a state, or public virtue, 
comparing it to appyovia. 

Goodness and happiness, both in this world 
and the next, are to be attained by first admiring 
this harmony, and then endeavouring to under- 
stand and acquire it in ourselves, as far as is 
possible for human nature. ‘Thus is made out the 
importance of the knowledge of number, which 
was taught men by the heaven. Without the 


7 Tavres 51 mavras Néyopev re cal papev adéAdovs 1’ eivat, kal 
év ddehdais poipats: cat ripas [office] drodidapev, py) ro pev enav- 
rév, TH O€ piva, trois Sé pyre twa poipay Tarroper, pyre Twa xpd- 
vor, ev @ dteepyerat roy abrou médov, Evvarorehav kdopov, dy erate 
Adyos 6 mavrwv GOedraros dparov. 

8 This doctrine is likewise adopted by Philo, epi Koop. 

e \ ‘ , 4 é La s »~ 
p- 17: Td d€, mavroiwy Oeaparwy & KaramAnktikwtaras pev Exet 
4 > , , .Y a ul ‘ 
Tas ovgias, karanAnktixwraras 8€ ras motdrnras, Oavpaciwrdras dé 
Tas Kijoes Kat xopelas, ev rageow jppoopévas Kat apiOuay ava- 
Aoyiats kai mepiddov ovppevias, "Ev ols dmact tiv dpxérumoy 
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knowledge of number and its proportions there 
cannot be reason (Aoyos), without reason, wisdom, 
without wisdom an harmony of soul, virtue, and 
happiness 8, 

According to this interpretation of the passage 

6 before us, it does not immediately relate to the 

creation of the world, nor does it at all express 
the personality of the Logos. Pythagoras first 
called the world xocpos, on account of the order 
and symmetry of its parts. The word is here used 
in its original signification, and the passage alto- 
gether means, that the heavenly bodies, by their 
regular and well-proportioned motions, conjointly 
produce that beautiful order, which the divine wis- 
dom marked out. It is to be observed, that the 
word )ovyos, os érake xocpov, has not even an article 
prefixed to it; which, I conceive, it would have had, 
if it had been intended to express a person. 

Nothing is more common in all authors, than 
to attribute effects to qualities in the abstract with- 
out intending to attribute personality to the qualities 
themselves, or to signify any thing more of them, 
than that beings, endued with such qualities, have, 
by the exertion of them, produced such effects %. 


kat adyOn cat mapaderyparixny povotkiy ox av dyaprot tis elvat 
Aéyor: ad’ As of pera tadra GyOpwmot ypaWdapevot rais éavrav 
uxais, avaykatorarny kat opedtpwrarny réxvynyv 7h Bio mapedocay, 
9 Thus Cicero, Le Legibus, i, 7: Dasne igitur hoc nobis, Pom- 
poni (nam Quinti novi sententiam) Deorum immortalium na- 
tura, ratione, potestate, mente, numine, sive quod est aliud 
verbum, quo planius significem quod volo, naturam omnem 
regi?——Id, quod tibi concessi, quorsum pertineat, expecto.— 
Huc pertinet, animal hoc quem vocamus hominem generatum 
esse a summo Deo—Solum est—particeps rationis—Quid au- 


p. 988. [p.] 


p. 983. [p.] 
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In the Dialogue before us, Plato, when he 7 
speaks of the universe merely as a production, 
ascribes it to soul (vy), an active and governing 
principle (Wuyis ovens aitias Tod odov), in opposi- 
tion to body, which is passive and subject to con- 
trol (dpyopevoy kai avatriov racns waOys). But when 
he is speaking of the harmony and congruity of 
the parts of the whole, he assigns it to reason or 
intelligence, that faculty which is conversant with 
order and proportion, in opposition to chance or 
the random tendencies of matter. 

The doctrine maintained in this Dialogue, is 
essentially the same, as that which has been em- 
bellished in modern times by the pens of Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson, viz. that virtue is founded in 
a love of order and proportion. It is a doctrine g 
which appears everywhere in the writings of Plato, 


tem est, non dicam in homine, sed in omni colo atque terra, 
ratione divinius? Quz cum adolevit, atque perfecta est, no- 
minatur rite sapientia. Again, ii. 13: Cum summos Deos esse 
concedamus, eorumque mente mundum regi, et eorundem be- 
nignitatem hominum consulere generi. And to this same pur- 
pose in his Dialogues, De Nat. Deor. ii. 38: Quis enim hunc 
hominem dixerit, qui, cum tam certos celi motus, tam ratos 
astrorum ordines, tamque inter se omnia connexa et apta vide- 
rit, neget in his ullam inesse rationem, eaque casu fieri dicat, 
qu quanto consilio gerantur, nullo consilio adsequi possumus ? 
An cum machinatione quadam moveri aliquid videmus, ut 
spheram, ut horas, ut alia permulta; non dubitamus, quin illa 
opera sint rationis? Cum autem impetum ceeli cum admirabili 
celeritate moveri vertique videamus, constantissime conficien- 
tem vicissitudines anniversarias cum summa salute et conser- 
vatione rerum omnium; dubitamus, quin ea non solum ratione 
fiant, sed etiam excellenti divinaque ratione? Xenophon 
Memorab. i. 4. speaks of epya yoopuns and épya mpovoias, which 
he likewise attributes cogod rios Snprovpyou Kat didogdou rex- 
ynpare, ; 
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In his Republic’, he discourses at large upon the 
importance and connexion of harmony and rhythm 
in music, arts, and manners, In the same book 
Plato compares knowledge, passion or anger, and 
appetite, to the council or senate, the military, 
and the artizans, &c. in a state. It is the preroga- 
tive of knowledge to direct passion, and the duty 
of passion to aid knowledge in keeping the appe- 
tites in subjection ; and that harmony, which is the 
result of their performing each their several func- 
tions in due order, constitutes the just and perfect 
state of the mind of man, and, as it were, the 
health of the soul. Hence he concludes, that as a 
city, whose members preserve a regular subordina- 
tion, will flourish more than one that is torn by 
contending parties ;—and as sound health is better 
than disease ;—so virtue is, on its own account, 
more desirable than vice. 


10 Tovrwy evexa xuptordtn éy povotki tpopy, ort padiora 
xatadverat els td évrés ris Wuyxiis & re puOpds nat dppovia, cat 
€ppopeveorara amrerat aitis, pépovra riv eboyxnpootvny: Kal movet 
eloyjpova, édv tis 6pbds tpapy—[xal Sri ad rév mapadetmopévav 
kat pr Kadtds Snproupynbévray 7 pr) Kadds Guvrev dftrar’ ay al- 
aOavorro] 6 éxet rpadels [ws eet xal dpOas 8) ducyxepaivar] ra pév 
kaha émawvoi, xat xalpwr, cal xaradexdpevos eis ry Yuxny tpépor 
av an’ airayv, xat yiyvoiro kadds re xdyabds: Lib m1. p. 401 [p]. 
Again, ‘Opas ody drt ds dppovia run y cwppooivy dpolwrat. IV. p. 
431 (x). 
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Shaws Parmenides is perhaps one of the most diffi- 9 


cult of the Dialogues of Plato. The expression 
and the reasoning are so general and abstracted, 
particularly in the part where éy, év woAAd, and év 
kai woAAa are discussed; that it is not easy to 
determine precisely the meaning of those terms. 

Serranus supposes the one infinite Being and 
second causes ‘to be the subjects of discussion. 
Other authors, deservedly of great name, have 
thought that they have discovered the three per- 
sons of the ever-blessed Trinity delineated under 
the articles év, év woAAd, and évy cal woAAad. Le Clere, 
in his Ars Critica, P. u. S.1. exiv, delivers his opi- 
nion concerning it in the following terms: Primus 
omnium tria principia constituit Parmenides, et post 
eum Plato ; qui an consenserint, non satis liquet, quod 
Parmenidis non supersit preter obscura fragmenta. 
Plato autem dixit primum esse 70 bv, altiov amavTwv, 
ens, causam omnium rerum: secundum vero Aoryov, 
Rationem et Rectorem presentium et futurorum : ter- 
tium denique \puxjv xocuov, animam sive spiritum 
mundt. 

The passages, referred to in support and illus- 
tration of this opinion in other parts of Plato’s 
writings, will be considered in their order. I shall 
at present confine myself to the Parmenides, con- 


I 


- 
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cerning the subjects of which Dialogue Cudworth seu, sys 


had before acceded to the same opinion upon the 
authority of Plotinus, as appears from the following 
extract : “ Wherefore Parmenides his whole philoso- 
phy (saith Plotinus) was better digested, and more 
exactly and distinctly set down in Plato’s Parme- 
nides, where he acknowledgeth three Unities subor- 
dinate, or a Trinity of divine hypostases. Which 
observation of Plotinus is, by the way, the best 
key, that we know of, for that obscure book of 
Plato’s Parmenides” The last part of the quo- 
tation seems to me to imply that he accepted 
this key, not because he was perfectly satisfied 
with it, but because he knew of no other so 
good for unlocking the intricacies of that obscure 
book. He in fact appears to have considered it 
as the most plausible hypothesis that had fallen 
in his way. If, therefore, we can obtain a key 
from the book itself, which will unlock its intri- 
cacies in a manner consistent with the subject of 
the discourse, with the train of reasoning adopted 
in it, with the philosophic principles of the charac- 
ters introduced, and with the manner of their ap- 
plying those principles ; I am persuaded that every 
judicious reader will acknowledge such a key to be 
infinitely more valuable, than any arbitrary hypo- 
thesis of Plotinus, however specious it may have 
appeared, before this key was presented to him. 
Before I enter upon the investigation, it will 
be proper to observe, that Parmenides is the chief 
speaker of the Dialogue; and that the princi- 
ples, advanced in it, are the principles of that 


ee p. 546, &e. 
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philosopher, from whom Plato differed in opinion 
on some particular points, as we are told by Aris- 
totle. 

Let it be no objection to this observation, that 
the discourse was held in the presence of Socrates, 
that he bore a part in the beginning of it, and that 
he was in a great degree the occasion of the 
whole. Socrates was the master of Plato; and 
the sentiments and reasonings which are assigned 
to him, may in general be safely considered as the 
sentiments and reasonings of Plato himself. It 
was likewise the usual custom, and indeed the 
chief employment of Socrates, to correct what he 
saw amiss in the practice and opinions of those 
with whom he conversed; and, above all, to detect 
the fallacious principles, and refute the false rea- 
sonings of the philosophers and sophists of his 


time. His express approbation, therefore, and his ~ 


tacit aquiescence, had commonly the same ten- 
dency, though perhaps not so often the same 
force. 

But upon the present occasion, Socrates is 
represented in a situation, in which he does not 
often appear in the works of Plato. He is intro- 
duced in this Dialogue at a time of life when he 
was not a teacher, but a learner; when it was 
customary with him, as he tells us in his Phedo, to 
attend the different philosophers of distinguished 
note; in order that he might be able, by impartial 
observation, to discover whose doctrine was most 
consistent with the reality of things, and of course; 
under whose guidance he should put himself in his 
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future inquiries. It was not till he despaired of 
receiving any effectual assistance from others, that 
he struck out a method of philosophizing pecu- 
liarly his own. In this Dialogue, therefore, con- 
trary to what is the case in most others, we must 
not consider the acquiescence and approbation of 
Socrates as the same. 

Yet even here Plato appears to treat his mas- 
ter with exquisite delicacy. He makes him indeed 
propose his objections to the principles of Zeno, 
and defend the consequences deduced from those 
objections with an ingenuousness suitable to his 
age; and he at length makes him, with the same 
ingenuousnéss, acknowledge himself confounded by 
his veteran antagonist, who was by long practice 
versed in all the subtleties of disputation. But 

13 when Parmenides is prevailed upon to explain his 
own principles, the office of replying, and of 
course either of opposing or of expressing an 
acquiescence, is transferred to Aristotle; and So- 
crates takes no part in the remainder of the Dia- 
logue. , 

I have thought it necessary to make these 

observations, lest any one should think, that it is 

a serious objection to the interpretation here pro- 

duced, if the principles attributed to Parmenides 
should seem not always exactly to agree with the 
principles maintained by Plato under the character 
of Socrates, in other parts of his writings. I will 
now proceed to examine the Dialogue itself. 
Among the persons of the Dialogue was Par- 
menides, an old philosopher, who had maintained 
MORGAN. B 
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év elvae ro wav, '‘that the universe is one thing’ ; 
by which, I conceive, he meant one system; and 
that all the things which subsist have a mutual 
connexion with each other, and subsist in it as 
parts of one whole. Zeno was a friend of Parme- 
nides, and some years younger than himself. He 
had maintained, ov modAd elvam, ‘that it is not 
many’, does not consist of separate unconnected 
parts. Socrates, then a youth, was desirous of 
knowing the meaning and foundation of those 
doctrines, which Zeno affirmed not to be pre- 
cisely the same, though his reasoning operated as 
a defence of the doctrine of his friend. 

The first point which demands our attention, is 
to discover what is the real subject of the Dia- 
logue. The nature of the objection urged by 
Socrates, the reply to it by Parmenides, and the 
defence of it afterwards by Socrates, deserve our 
serious consideration ; as they may fairly be sup- 
posed to be founded upon the subject of debate.— 
As so many parts enter into the composition of the 
universe, it is obvious, that, if it can be deno- 
minated one. thing, it must be so, because it is 
capable of being comprehended under one efdos or 
general abstract form. Now the difficulty that oc- 
curred to Socrates in the doctrine of Zeno, which 


1 It is probable, that his theological opinion did not essen- 
tially differ from that of Thales: OAAH® voiy rod xéopov roy 
Oedv> rd 8é may Euuxov dua cai dayydvov mdrjpes.  Stobwi 
Ecloge Physica, 1.[2.§ 29]. This was also the great outline of 
the theology of the Stoics. 

2 Od vopifers elvar adrd nal aird eldds rt Spodrntos, kal rp 
Towovr@ ad GAdo tt évdvriov, & fort aydpotoyv; rovrow dé, dvoty 
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denies a plurality, was this, that there are many 
distinct * eS , general abstract forms, each sub- 
sisting separately and independently. What does 
Parmenides reply to this? Does he say, You mis- 
take the nature of the thing or being, the unity of 
which I maintain? No. He undertakes to shew 

15 the contradictions, which, according to his rea- 
soning, would arise from supposing, that the 
several eidy, ‘species’ or general abstract forms, 
subsist unconnectedly, and in a manner that. 
is inconsistent with the unity of rd wav, ‘the 
universe’, 

I am well persuaded that the language and 
mode of reasoning adopted in this Dialogue, will 
appear very harsh and forced to modern appre- 
hensions, which are more conversant and better 
pleased with the dictates of sound sense confined 
within its proper limits, than with the logical sub- 
tilties of ancient metaphysics. But if we would 
arrive at the genuine sense of an author, we must 
be contented to accompany him upon his own 
terms, and to reason with him upon his own prin- 
ciples. 

The specimen, which I have produced, will 
perhaps be sufficient to convince most people that 
I have rightly stated the subject of the debate. If 


évrow, Kai éué Kat oé kat ra dAXa, & 81 woAAG Kadodpev, peradap- 
Bdvew; kal ra perv, tis dpotdrnros peradapBadvovra, Suota yiyve- 
cba, trait re Kut ard Tovodroy, dcov dy peradapBavy; Ta 8é 
ris dvopodryros dvépota; [p. 128 £.] 
3 ‘Opas ody, pdvat, & Léxpares, Son fj aropia, édv tis as eldn 
bvra abra kaG éavrd Stopi{nra.. [p. 133 A.] 
B2 
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any be yet doubtful concerning it, I would recom- 
mend it to them, to peruse with attention the 
whole of the conversation, if I may so call it, be- 
tween Parmenides and Socrates, as it is set down 
at large in the original. Will they then be able 
to believe, that Socrates found a difficulty in ac- 
knowledging a perfect Unity, or in denying a 
plurality in the Deity, as distinct from the Uni- 
verse ; because he supposed different abstract forms 
of equality and inequality, of greatness, justice, 
beauty, and the like, to subsist by themselves sepa- 
rately and independently of each other, and seve- 
rally to belong, either connectedly or disjunctively, 
to the several individual external Actions or 
Beings ?- Will they be able, in the next place, to 
conceive, that Parmenides, instead of urging the 
want of connexion between the doctrine and the 
objection, should undertake to point out the incon- 
sistencies that would arise from admitting the 
truth of the opinion upon which the objection 
is built; and that the whole of the following con- 
versation should be employed, on one part, in 
endeavouring to explain away those inconsistencies; 
and on the other part, to shew the insufficiency of 
the explanations, and the still greater difficulties, 
that would result from them? If, besides con- 
ceiving and believing all this, they can think it 
possible, that the discourse should be carried on 
through so many debates, objections, replies, and 
rejoinders, without either party mentioning, or in 
the most distant manner alluding to the real and 
original subject of doubt and dispute; I confess, 
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I know of no argument or mode of reasoning that 
is capable of reaching them. | 
When Socrates seemed disposed to acknow- 
ledge that he was puzzled with the difficulty of 
the question, Parmenides told him that he had 
17 plunged into the depths of philosophy in the morn- 
ing of life, before he was sufficiently exercised. He 
praised indeed his ingenuity, but recommended it 
to him to exercise himself first in the discussion of 
more simple topics; by which means he would 
afterwards be able with less difficulty to investigate 
more intricate and complicated subjects. The kind 
of exercise which Parmenides recommended, as 
suited to the present state of Socrates, was hypo- 
thetical reasoning both positively and negatively 
upon the same subject. For instance, ‘If a thing 
be so, what will be the consequence? Again, If 
a thing be not so, what will be the consequence ? 
After some entreaty, Parmenides is prevailed upon 
to give Socrates a specimen of what he meant. 
He says, *he will begin from himself and an hypo- 
thesis of the truth of his own tenet, which was the 
unity of the Universe, ev elvas ro wav. Concern- 
ing which he will enquire, first, If it be true: se- 
condly, If it be not true, what will be the con- 
sequence. 

4 Xpy dé xai réde Ere mpds rovr@ moreiv, pry pdvov, el Eorw 
éxacroyv tmoriOeuevoy, oxoreivy Ta oupBaivoyvra éx tis trobécews, 
GAG kat ef py éore 7d ato Todro troriber Gat, et Bovdes paddov 
yunvacbjva. [p. 135 2. ] 

5 [BovAeode] an’ éuod apywpat cai ris euavrod imobécews, tepi 


~ ¢ 4 > ~ ¢ , ” Ld > ” , 4 , \ 
Tov évds avrov tmrobeuevos, et Te Ev eat, et TE my Ev, Ti xpy Eup- 


Baiveyr, [p. 137 B.] 
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From the hypothesis of his tenet with respect 
to unity being true, he shews, first, that unity itself 
in its most simple state, as it is predicated of the 
Universe, indicates nothing beyond itself but mere 
unity. It contains no other quality whatever. It 
implies neither beginning, nor end, nor shape, nor 
identity, nor diversity, nor time, nor place, nor ex- 
istence, nor non-existence, nor any other property. 
Secondly, if in the hypothesis of unity be included 
existence, which must be the case when you come 
to consider the several parts that are comprehended 
under this most simple unity, and as it were tied 
together by it, an infinite multitude will immedi- 
ately branch out from it. For the unity according 
to the hypothesis thus stated will imply existence, 
and existence unity; so that they necessarily become 


8 TS re yap év rd ty del toyet, cat 7d bv 7d bv, dore dvdyxn, 
bv del yryvdpevov, pydemore ev elvat—orxoiv dmetpov dv rd mAHOos 
obrw ro éy by ei, [p. 143 4.] This will appear very peculiar 
reasoning to those, who have not some acquaintance with the 
language of ancient metaphysics. But Aristotle tells us, that 
this verb; éori, is, by its efficacy to destroy the unity of unit 
in being predicated of it, gave such disturbance to the philoso- 
phers, who maintained an unity of principle, that some of them, 
as Lycophron, struck it out. Others changed the form of the 
expression; as, for instance, they would not say, The man is 
walking, but, The man walks; lest, by applying the word is, 
they should make one thing to be many. As if, says Aristotle, 
unity and existence were expressed only in one manner: ’E6o- 
puBoivro S€ cat of vorepos, xabdrep of dpyaiot, py more cupBairy 
avrois dua Té avrd év etvat Kai moAdd. Awd of pév rd Corey adei- 
Rov, domwep Avkdppwr: of dé rv Ae~Ew pereppvOuitoy, Gre 5 av- 
Opwros od Aeveds eorw GANG Aedevewrat, odde BadiCav éoriv, GAAa 
Badifer iva pi, rb Core mpoodmrovres, moda elvat moat 7d ev, ds 
povax@s Aeyopévov trod évis # rod dvros.—Natur. Auscult. Lib. 1. 
(Ch. 2.ed, Bekk.] Plato in Thecetetus gives asimilar account of the 
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two, and consequently can be no longer one®. Now 
19 says he, unity, when by the hypothesis it partakes 
of existence, becomes many; though, when it is 
contemplated alone by the understanding in its 
simple’ state, it appears only an unit’. This rea- 
soning of our author is thus ridiculed by Theopom- 


\ , ? AI A \ \ , / ad ’ t 
pus, ev yap eorte ouce &v' Ta O€ OVO mOoAIS ev EoTI, (Vile. Bhi 
ef , 111. Begm. 
ws dyot Udatwv. 26.) 


Moreover, not only ¢v, when it partakes of 
ovcla, ‘existence’, will become many in number, 
that is, branch out into an infinite multitude of 
units or species; but also each of those will be 
rendered limited in its nature, (aeepacpévov av etn) 
distinguished by a particular form. The specific 
forms, thus infinite in multitude, though they 
branch out from éy, ‘ unit’®, and centre in it, will be 


doctrine of some philosophers concerning the material elements: 
"Eyd yap av éddxouy dxovew Tiwary, Sti Ta pév mparta olamepel orot- 
xeia, €£ ay nets re ovyxeipeba Kat Tada, Adyov ovK eyou adrd 
yap Ka? aird exacroy dvopdacat pdvov ein, mpoceurety dé ovdév GAXo 
duvardy, otf ws Eartiv, oP ds ovk Ear Hdn yap dy ovciay, # pi) od- 
clay aire mpooriberba, Seiv S€ ovdev mporpéeperr, etrep aird éxeivo 
povoy Tis €pet, p. 201, 2. 

7 Adrd ro év, & 84 hapev ovdoias peréxery, Edy adtd tH Svavoia 
povoy ad’ aird AaBaper, avev rovrov, ob hapev peréxew, dpa ye év 
povoy avnoerat 7} kal moAda 1rd aitd rovro; év, oipae eywye, 
[p. 143 a.] 

8 Plato in the Philebus explains at large the process of re- 
ducing many distinct things to one. Things, which in their 
own nature admit of more or less, such as hot, cold, swift, slow, 
&c., are not only many and various, but also opposite to each 
other. Yet being collected and classed under the genus of un- 
limited, they become one. Or, as he expressed it again, The 
unlimited presented many genera; but being impressed with 
the genus of more and its opposite, it appeared one: IloAAd ye 
kat rd Gretpov mapérxero yen’ Syuos 8 émodppayicbevra rp Tov 
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not only different, but often directly opposite to 20 
each other, and thus express all the qualities that 
can come under observation; limited-in their na- 
ture, as being severally one, and confined to a par- 
ticular and appropriated form; and unlimited in 
number, as there is many a one: «ai meme pac pevov 
kat azretpov 7A Oe. 

Again, after év woAAd, many species, each of 
which is properly an unit, partaking of existence 
and limited in its form, there arise from the hypo- 
thesis the several particulars in nature one and 
many (év xa! moda) connected with time, and 
partly partaking of existence and partly not®, 
These individuals, subject to generation and de- 
struction, are unlimited both in number and in 
nature, The specific form gives them a limitation 21 
in their relation to other species; while their own 
nature produces an unlimited variety in the parti- 
culars of the same species. 

This will receive illustration from the Philebus, 
in which Dialogue Plato makes Socrates divide the 


padXov Kal evavriov yever év épavn, p. 26 [D]. How much more 
easy is it, says he, to reduce under one head those things, 
which by their nature are limited, and are not severally many ! 
Kal pi ré ye mépas ore moda elyev, ot’ edvoxodaivopev as ovK 
qv év hicet.—Ib. 

9 Td & el fori, ofoy diehnrAVOapev, dp’ ox dvdykn aird, ev re 
by kal moda, kat pyre év pnre modAd, Kal pérexov xpdvou, Gre pev 
€orw év, ovoias peréxew more; Ore S€ odx Cort, pi) peréxew ad 
moré odcias, [p.155E.] They are called é kai moAdd, as con- 
sisting of idea or form, which is one, and matter, which is de- 
nominated many. 

10 Ovxoty obrws del oxorotvte airiy af abriy ri érépay hiow 
tod eidous, dcov ay adrijs del dpapev, aretpov Eorae mANOe ;—Tois 
Gros 84 rod évds cupBaiver, éx pév rod évds xa && éavray xoww- 
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principles of things into two kinds. First, matter 

and its qualities, which admitting in its own nature 

degrees of more and less, and having nothing in 
its nature to confine those qualities, he calls aze:pov, 

‘unlimited’. Secondly, specific form, which con- 

taining in its own nature a principle of limitation, 

he calls répas, and éyov wépas". 

The first he likewise calls rod\da, as being many 
in its nature!*. But the latter is.opposed to it as 
being characteristically different; since it does not 
admit of that denomination in its nature’, Though 
he had" before said that each kind is divided into 
many in number. Out of these two conjoined 
arises a third class, which comprises all particular 
things". 

22 Of this union he produces several instances: 
among others, in disorders a proper limitation, ap- 
plied to the constituent parts of the body, produces 
health’®. Again, limitation being applied to sharp, 
flat, swift, and slow sounds, which are in their own 
nature unlimited, constitutes music. 


moavrav, ws €otxery, Erepdv te yiyverOa év avrois, 5 81) mépas 
mdpecxe mpos GdAnra’ 9 8€ adrav iors xa’ éavrd, dmetpiav. 
[p. 158 0.] 

ll Tdy Gcdv edéyopev mov rd pév ametpov Sei-a tav dvrwy, rd 
82 mépas. [p. 23 ¢.] 

12 "Ore 8€ tpdmov twa Td Gmetpov TodAa éort TEipdcopa ppa- 
few, [p. 244.] 

18 Kat pi téye mépas ovre moda elyev. [p. 26D.] 

14 Ta 800 rovrav metpayeba todd Exarepovy eoxiopevoy Kat 
dueomacpévoy iddvres, eis Ev madw Exatepov ovvayaydvres. p. 23 
[z]. 

15 TS 8 rpiroy €£ dudoiv rovrow & re Evppiorydpevor. 

16 Ap’ ok ev pev vdcos 9 TovTay dpb} Kowwvia thy byeias 
giow eyéwnoe; p. 25 [E]. 

BS 
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Plato, in the fifth Book of his Republic, has 
put into the mouth of Socrates a doctrine of e%éy, 
‘species’, similar to what is here laid down. ‘Since’, 
says he, ‘handsome and ugly are opposite to each 
other, they are collectively two, but separately one. 
The same may be said of just and unjust, of good 
and evil, and all species. They are each separately 
one, though by a participation of actions and bo- 
dies, and of each other, they appear severally to 


be many’!”. ‘These’, he says, ‘consisting partly of 23 


existence and partly of non-existence, are the ob- 
jects of opinion (dea), that holds a middle place 
between knowledge, which embraces essential 
forms, and ignorance, to which absolute non-entities 
are assigned’, 

When Parmenides had shewn that the present 
state of things would result from the positive hypo- 
thesis of the unity of the universe; he proceeded 
to argue upon the negative hypothesis, which was 
found to lead to very different conclusions. 

The reasoning of Parmenides is founded upon 
the abstract nature of an unit, and is intended to 
shew, that the present state of things results from 
the unity of the universe. Hence if this reasoning 


17 "Ereidn éorw évavtiov xaddy alcxp, dvo aird elva. mas 
& of; ovxoiv, émetd) dv0, kat év éxarepov, Kai rovro. Kai wept 
Sixalov Kat adixov, cal dyafod Kal Kaxod, kat mdvrov rev eiddv 
mépt 6 adros Aéyos: abrd pev, év Exacrov eivat, rh 3é Trav mpakéav 
kat coparwy Kal ddAAnA@v Kowwvia mavraxov pavra{sueva, moda 
gaiverOa éxacrov, p. 467[a]. Again in the tenth book: Ei8os 
yap mov te & Exacrov cidOapev Tidecbar wept exacra Ta moda, 
ois ravrév dvopa émipépopev, 4 od pavOdves; MavOavo. Odpev 
8) Kal viv d,rt BovAec ray mwoddOv. oto, ef Gédets, modal Tov 
elo xXivat Kal rpame{at, lds & of; ‘ANAG ldeae ye mov mept 
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were allowed, the necessity of a Creator would be 
superseded, and the universe, considered as a whole, 
would have the principle of existence in itself, be 
independent and eternal. 

Aristotle, in his @votcyn axpoacis, examines the 
opinions of the different philosophers concerning 
the principles of things. In the second chapter 

24.0f the first book he accuses Melissus and Par- 
menides of assuming false principles, and of rea- 
soning unsyllogistically from them. He says, that 
the assumption of their first principle was inconsis- 
tent with an investigation of nature; that a true 
natural philosopher could no more dispute with 
them, than a geometrician could dispute with one 
who denied the first principles of geometry. The 
force of the objection consisted in this, that they 
deduced a system of physics from a metaphysical 








bead ». 
ae rinciple. In the following chapter he urges the 
ao “hbsurdity of treating unit as a principle of produc- 
‘3" Shion, which is considering that as a substance, 
S +=} which in itself expresses only quantity or number. 


In the first chapter of the thirteenth book of his 
Metaphysics, Aristotle himself acknowledges unity 
and existence to be true metaphysical principles 


ravra ra okein Svor pia pev KArjivns, pia Sé rparé{ys, p. 596 [B]. 
In the latter of which passages in particular it is to be observed, 
that several e«idy or iSéa: are said to be woAAd, many in number, 
and the particulars classed under each idéa are ra moAXa, ‘the 
many, and that each separate eiSos or ida is év Exacrov wept 
éxaora ra wodAd. Thus Aristotle, stating the difference of the 
language that was held by Plato, and some other philosophers, 
concerning the principles of things, says, “O pev (HAdrwy) raira 
moet TAnv, rd dé év rd e€lSos* of Sé rd pev ev rd troxeipevov TAny, Ta 


8¢ évavria diapopas kai «tdn.—Nat. Ause. 1. 5. (Ch. 4. ed. Bekker. ] 
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and to comprehend all subsisting beings: was yap 
Norvyos Kal waca éemorynun Twv KaBodrov Kal ov TaV 
eoxarwv, wor ein av ovTw Tav TPWTWwY Yyévwv" Tav’TA 

\ ow , ry tive, a \ ’ , 
O€ tylryvorr’ av TO Te dv Kal TO Ev’ TavTa yap pddtor 


a e , , \w , 
av vrodnpOein Teplexe Ta OVTA TWayTa. 


25 PLATO’S 


DOCTRINE OF IDEAS. 


i i may not be improper in this place to say 

something of Plato’s general doctrine of Ideas. 
He divided all objects into two grand classes, de- 
nominated, from the different methods by which 
we become acquainted with them, rather than 
from their own nature, Intelligibles and Sensibles : 
(vonra cat aic@yra.) The first are the objects of 
the understanding, and the other of the senses'. 
The intelligibles, which were single in their several 
kinds (€v &«acrov), were considered as the only 
real existences and the objects of knowledge. The 
sensibles, which were the many (ra zodXa), being 
of a very different description, were the founda- 
tions of opinion only. 

Under the class of sensibles he comprehended 
not only every particular external object, of what 
kind soever, but also every particular act or con- 
crete quality belonging to it. There were many 
beautiful, many good, and many just things (7roAAa 
kad, woAdd ayaba, Kal woAXa dixaca), which were 
all classed under sensibles (ais@yra); since the 

26 notice of all particulars is conveyed by the senses. 
But the intelligibles (ra vonra) were those things 
which are to be comprehended only by the under- 


1 Ta péev 3} dpacbai paper, vocicba 8 ot ras 8 ad ideas 
vocioOar pév, dpacda 8 ot,—De Rep. vi. p. 507 (8). 
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standing with reason*. In this class were included 
not only spiritual substances, but also all general 
abstract qualities (7. «. 70 aryaOov kai +o Sixaov.) 
So that, in fact, év &acrov vontov was the general 
or abstract idea, and ra woAda aicOyra the several 
particulars arranged under it. 

Aristotle, who viewed nature with a more 
curious eye, and who was not so much under the 
influence of a lively and refined imagination, 
formed a very different judgment upon the sub- 
ject. He maintained that bodily or material ob- 
jects were most properly entities*, He divided 
entities (ovcia:) into primary and secondary. By 
primary entities he meant particulars, as a particu- 
lar man or a particular horse. By secondary en- 
tities he meant the species and genus, under which 
the particulars are classed. Thus the primary 
entity is a particular man: and the secondary en- 
tities are the species man and the genus animal‘, 
His doctrine, therefore, is in this respect directly 27 
opposite to that of his master. For he maintains 


2 Nonoet pera Adyou mepiAnrrév.—Timeeus, p. 28 [a]. 
3 Odciat dé padtor’ elvac Soxodor ra oopara,—De Anima, 1. 1. 
. id “J > , ‘ La t - ’ > a 
And again: Aéyw 8 otcias pév rad te drdG odpara, oioy mip 
kal yqv, kat doa ovoTotya rovTos, Kal doa ex rovrwv.—De Colo, 
um. 1. 

4 Actrepas 8€ ovciat Aéyovrat ev ois cideow al mpdrws ovoia 
Aeydpevac bmdpxovot- radrad te. at ra trav clddv Tovreav yér7: 
? é ‘ » > Ls s e ‘ ~ ’ id . 
oiov, 6 tis dvOpwros év cider pév imapxer te dvOpar@ ‘yévos bé 

~ om > a ~ - t ? ’ > # ? a 
Tov etdous écrit rd (aov- Sevrepat ody avrat Aéyovrat ovciat, olov 6 
te avOpwmos Kai rb (aov.— Categor. 5. 

5 Ai mpérat ovaia, dia 1d Trois GAAows dmacw stoxeioar— 
kupudrata odciat A€yovrat—Mi) ovcdy ov trav mpwray oicior, 
adivarov téy GrAwv tt eivat,— Ibid. 

.6 Tlaoa S€ ovoia Soxet rdde te onpaives ext péev odv Tar 
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that particulars are the only proper entities: that 
the species and genus exist only in a second- 
ary sense; and that they could not exist at all, 
were it not for the particulars or primary entities‘. 
Now, says he, an entity seems to point out some 
actual and particular thing, which a primary entity 
truly and indisputably does. Indeed by the con- 
struction of the sentence a secondary entity ap- 
pears to do so, but does not in reality. It expresses 
only the quality®. 

The reason why many philosophers held general 
ideas to be the real entities, was, as Aristotle very 
justly observed’, that they regarded particular 
objects as transitory and fleeting. On this account 

28 Plato characterizes his entities as always the 
same, and permanent in their nature and rela- 
tions to each other (aei xata Ta avta xal woavTws 
éxovra). In the Philebus he divides knowledge 
into two kinds: First, experimental knowledge, 
which he places in a secondary class, as being con- 
versant about fluctuating and perishable things. 
mpatrov oicioy dvaudicByrnroy Kat ddnOés €orw Ort rdde Te on- 
paiver——dropov yap xat év dpiOug 1rd dydrovpevdy éorw. emi dé 
trav Sevrépav otoidy haiverat pév spoiws TH oXNpaTt THs Mpoc- 
nyoptas réde Te onpaive, Srav eimn GvOpwrov } (Gov od phy 
ddnbés yer GAAG pGdXov roidy Tt onpaiver ov yap [év inserit Bekker] 
€ott TO troxeipevoy, aomep 7 MpeTn ovaia, GAAd Kara mohAdy 6 
avOpwmos Aéyerar kal rd (Gov.—Ibid. 

7 Ta peév obv ev trois alcOnrois xabéxacra fpeiv évdurtov Kat 
pévery ovdév airadv.—Metaph. xi. 12. SuvéBy 8 Wf wept rav 
eddy Sdfa rois elrodat, Sia Td mevaOjvar wept THs aAnOelas Tois 
‘Hpakdetreiors Adyots, @s mavroyv tdv alaOnradv det pedvroy. dor’, 
elrep emornpn tivos torat Kat ppdynors, érépas deiv rwas ices 
elvat mapa ras aicOntas pevovcas; ov yap elvat rev pedvray ém- 
ornpnv.—b. cap. 4. 


Tlept raiv 
XepovBin, 
p. 116, § 15. 
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Secondly, abstract knowledge, which is entitled to 
the first class, as it respects things unchangeable 
and permanent®. 

Philo Judzus, no inconsiderable Platonist, 
founds a curious interpretation of Scripture upon 
this doctrine of Plato. He says that the sacred 
writings on this account style Gop the husband, 
not of a virgin; for that is changeable and mortal 
—but of virginity, which is of a permanent na- 
ture?, 


8 ’Emornun 8 émornuns Sidopos, 4 pev emt rd yeyvopeva Kat 
droAdvpeva amoBdérovaa, 7 8 emt ra pire yryvépeva pyre aroA- 
Avpeva, xara tabTa S€ Kai doavrws Svra adel. ravrny els 7d adnbes 
émokoTroupevor rynodpeda éxeivns Gdnbeorépay eivar, p. 61 ([D]. 
This is similar to what he had said a little before; Tyv wept 
7d by kal 1d dvras Kal Td Kata Tabrév del meduxds, mavrws &ywye 
oiwae nyeiobar §vpmavras Boos vod kal opixpdy mpoonpryrat, 
paxp@ adnbeorarny elvar yroow, p. 58 [a]. 

9 Avdrep 6 xpnopos [Jerem. iii. 4.] mehvAakra: bedv dvdpa 
elrdy, od mapbévov—rpenty yap dé Kal Ovnrn—ddda mapevias, 
tis del kara Ta ava Kai Ooavras éxovons idéas. 
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E will now examine what Plato has discoursed 
in his Treatise De Republica, mepi ris rod 
aryaOov ideas, which he calls wéyicrov uabnua. As 
Plotinus, Cudworth, and many others, suppose zo Iateltctat 
aya0ov to mean the Supreme Being’, it will be 2,0 fi, 
proper to consider it with some attention. 
We know that all the sects of heathen philoso- 
phers did, with the greatest reason, look upon the 
question concerning the Greatest Good? as one of 
the most important that could engage their atten- 
tion. Cicero, in his Treatise concerning Laws, ee 
which he wrote in imitation of Plato, says, that the 
question is immediately connected with that sub- 
ject; as it is the business of him who draws the 
30 plan of a State always to have an eye to the great- 
est good of the subjects, which he can never do, 
unless he knows wherein that good consists. 
But let us observe in what manner Plato makes 


1 Brucker seems to think that Plato here describes the 
second hypostasis in the divine nature. Historia Critica Philo~ 
sophie, Pars m1. Lib. 1. 6. § 1. 

2 Quid est enim in vita tanto opere querendum, quam cum 
omnia in philosophia, tum id, quod his Libris queritur, quid 
sit finis, quid extremum, quid ultimum, quo sint omnia bene 
vivendi recteque faciendi consilia referenda? quid sequatur 
natura ut summum ex rebus expetendis, quid fugiat ut extre- 
mum malorum? Qua de re cum sit inter doctissimos summa 
dissensio, etc.—De Finibus, 1. 4. 


TN Tw 


Philed. p. 19 
tc} 


cia Legg. i. 
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Socrates enter upon this discourse mwepi tis Tov 
aryaOovd ideas, or, as he elsewhere calls it, to dis- 
cover what is the most excellent of human posses- 
sions or acquirements: mpos To dedéoOa ri TeV 
avOpwrivwv KTyuaTWY apiTov. 

He states it as the most difficult and at the 
same time the most important attainment; without 
which indeed every other possession and attainment 
would be of no value*. Having warned his hearers 
of the difficulty and importance of the question, he 
proceeds to state the opinions of others concerning 
it. The multitude think it to be pleasure; but 
those who are more refined, esteem it to be know- 
ledge or wisdom‘. The subject of enquiry, there- 
fore, was plainly that which Cicero calls controver- 
sam rem et plenam dissensionis inter doctissimos®, and 
which he describes to be that to which all things 
are referred, and for the sake of obtaining which 


all things are to be done®. Hence, it appears that 31 


it must have been what the nature of the enquiry 
implies, and what all philosophers, how much soever 
they differed in other respects, esteemed it, either 
the possession of some external object capable of 
being enjoyed, or some personal qualifications, 
either corporeal or mental, capable of the most 


3 *H ole te mAéoy elvat macav xrqow éxriabat, pi) pévrot 
dyabnv; 4 mavra rddda dpoveiv [dvev rod dyabov] Kaddv dé xar 
dyabov pndev ppoveiv; vi. p. 505 [B]. 

4 Tois peév moddois 7Sovi) Soxet elvar rd dyabdy, rots dé Koprpo- 
répois ppdvnors. [Ibid.] 

5 These are terms very similar to those which Socrates uses 
in speaking of it: ovdxody dre péev peyddat cal modal apdicBy- 
thoes mept adrod davepdy. [Ibid. D.] 
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perfect enjoyment, or a mixture of those several 
ingredients’. 

Socrates was asked again, whether he thought 
the greatest good to be knowledge, or pleasure, or 
something else different from those®. He told 
them that he could not display to them 706 ayaOov 
itself; but he would set before them its offspring 
most like itself, which he afterwards explained to 
be knowledge in the mind and truth in things. By 
which I conceive him to mean, that ro ayaOov, the 
most general idea of good, must be an abstract of 
the universal good, an object infinitely beyond the 
capacity of the human intellect, at least in the 
present state of man; but that some resemblance 
of it may be attained by knowledge exercised upon 

32 the truth of things. These, he says, are not o p. 50. 
aryabor, but aya0oedg. They spring from the uni- 
versal good. In the Second Alcibiades, Socrates is [p. 1452) 
made to ask what kind of state that would be which 
should be composed of men skilled in all other arts 
and sciences avev tis Tov BerTicTov éemiornuns. 
Alcibiades is soon prevailed upon to acknowledge 
that it would be a state of the greatest confusion 
and anarchy: “Ap ouK av opOws Aeryouuer, pavres [p. 146 3.] 
mohAns Tapayys Te Kal avouias mecTyy elvac THV 
ToOLAUTHY ToAtTELaV. 


6 Finem bonorum, quo referuntur omnia, et cujus apiscendi 
causa sunt facienda omnia,—De Legg. 1. 20. Or, in the lan- 
guage of Plato, 6 5) Stwxee pév amaca yruyn, xat rovrov évexa 
wavTa mparret. 

7 TayaOdv Sé oixeidy re kat Svoahaiperov.—Arist. Ethic. 
Nicom, 1. 3. 

8 IIdrepov émornpny rd ayabdy ys elvat, 4} HdSovnv, 7 OGAA 
Tt mapa taira, p. 506 [B]. 
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p. 99 [ch Plato, in the Phedo, makes Socrates, in dis- 
cussing the doctrine of Anaxagoras, speak with 
disapprobation of his not referring things to good- 
ness and fitness as their causes: ws adyOws To aya- 
Bov Kat o¢ov Evvdeiv Kat Euvexew ovoey olovrat. Here 
déov, and of course to ayabov, to which Socrates 
would refer the composition and support of things, 
must be the final cause. If any doubt of this 
could remain, it would be completely dispelled by 
a reference to what Socrates said in the pre- 
ceding page he expected from the profession of 
Anaxagoras. ‘When’, says he, ‘ Anaxagoras pro- 
fessed that things were disposed by mind, I never 
imagined that he would assign any other cause for 
them than this, that it is best they should be in the 
manner in which they are’. 

I will endeavour to throw some light upon this 33 
subject from the works of contemporary writers. 

Xenophon was a scholar of Socrates at the 
same time with Plato, and has also handed down 
to posterity many of the discourses of that great 
teacher of morality to the Gentiles. Not being, 
like Plato, the founder of a sect and a lecturer by 
profession, he did not study to form an ingenious 
system with materials, culled with the nicest art 
from the traditions of diverse countries and the spe- 
culations of diverse masters. He told his artless 
tale with an unaffected though elegant simplicity. 


> ‘ 4 , a 
9 Ob yap ay more airév Suny, pacxovra ye tnd vod abrad 
kexoopjoOa, GdAnv twa adrois alriav émeveyxeiv, Ort BéAriorov 
aira otras txew écriy, Gomep Exe. 


10 Ei re cidein dyaddv: [i.e. if he knew of any thing good.] 
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It is not wonderful that the discourses of Socrates 
should appear different in the hands of such differ- 
ent relators. One of the most striking points of 
distinction is this, that in Xenophon Socrates 
always leads those who dispute with him from ab- 
stract and general reasonings to particulars. 

It happens that he has preserved a discourse 
between Socrates and Aristippus concerning the 
very subject of which we have been treating. As 
Xenophon is supposed not to have been on the 
most friendly terms with Plato, I cannot help think- 
ing that by a particular expression he meant to cast 
some ridicule upon this doctrine of our author, 
which Aristotle likewise seems to have thought very 
open to reprehension from the frequent strictures 
which he has passed upon it. 

34 Xenophon tells us that Aristippus, desirous of Memorab, i 
ensnaring Socrates, asked him if he knew what 
good is? Do you mean, says Socrates, good for 
afever? No. For weakness of eyes? No. For 
hunger? No. Then, says he, if you ask me whe- 
ther I know anything good, that is good for nothing, 
I neither know nor desire it", He then proceeded 
to shew that there was nothing absolutely and uni- 
versally good; for that good referred to some end ; 
and things that were handsome and good for some 
purposes, were unseemly and bad for others. 

Aristotle begins his Ethics with asserting that 


11 Apa yap [leg. ye] ey, eparas pe, ef re of8a muperod 
ayabdy; ovx tywy’, thn. adr’ dpOadrpias; obd€ rodro. GAG Arpod } 
ovdé Auod. GAAG py, ern, ely epwras pe, et re dyabdv olda, 3 
pndévos dyabdy éoriw, obs’ olda, epn, ore Somat. 
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some good is the object of all our aims and pursuits; 
therefore that which all things desire is called good 
in an absolute sense, or The Good!*, This in the 
second chapter he farther styles happiness. But 
here he gives us the same account that we have 
seen before in Plato and Cicero. Men doubt about 
the nature of this happiness’, The many, (01 
qoAXol), as Plato also calls them, think that it con- 35 
sists of external things—as pleasure, riches. Some 
were of opinion that there was something good in 
itself which was the cause to other things of their 
being good", 

Having in the third chapter confuted the 
opinions of the multitude, he undertakes, in the 
fourth chapter, to controvert the latter opinion, 
which was entertained by those whom he deno. 
minates the wise. This he calls ro xa0dd\ov and 
the opinion of some friends. He maintains that 
there can be no common or general idea of good 
(ove dv ein Kolvy Tis ext TovTwyr idéa), because good 
is expressed in so many different ways: in the 
subject, as in God and the soul; in the quality, 
as in the virtues; in the quantity, as in modera- 
tion, in time, and place, and so forth. Again, 
having distinguished good into ends and means 
(rad pev xa’ avta, Oarepa dé Sia ravra) let us, 
says he, consider, if they be expressed according 
to one idea. The conclusion, which he draws from 


12 Tldoa réxym xal aca pebddos, dpoiws d¢ mpagis re Kai mpo- 
aipeois ayabod tivos épieaOat Soxei, 31d Karas amehyvavro rayaboy 
ov mdvra épierat. 1. 1. 

13 epi 8€ ris evdatpovias, ris éoriv, audioBnrovar 
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his reasoning, is, that there is not a common good 
according to one idea (ovx éatw dpa to aryabov 
Kowov tt kata piav ideav). Thus Xenophon and 
Aristotle arrive at the same point by different 
roads. 
It appears most evident to me, that Aristotle 
36 throughout this whole chapter is controverting 
the doctrine of Plato concerning ro aya0ov; and 
all his reasonings imply, that he understood his 
master to mean by it one general abstract idea 
of good, under which all other things intitled good 
are classed, which he calls cowov tt xaBorov Kal ev, 
and again, éy tt TO Kowy Katnyopovmevoy aryabor. 
Aristotle begins his Great Morals with an 
enquiry about the same vo ayaQov, which he pro- 
nounces to be the end of all knowledge and 
power (aons emioryuns Kai duvapews éori Tt TEXoOS), 
and says, that the idea of good is that by par- 
taking of which other things are good, Having 
come to the same conclusion by nearly the same 
reasoning as before, he attacks Plato more closely 
for introducing such general and abstract specula- 
tions into political disquisitions. ‘The profession 
of no particular art or science comprehends the 
knowledge of the good of every one. The phy- 
sician knows not what is good in the art of a 
pilot, nor again the pilot what is good in the pro- 
fession of a physician; but each knows and is con- 


14 Tlapa ra moda ayaba, GrXo tt aS ard elvat, 8 Kat roicde 
macw airy é€oTt tod eva ayaa. 

15 O} rddda peracydvra ayabd éore roitro & éorly 9 idta 
rayabod, 
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cerned about the good of his own occupation. So 
neither does it concern politics to treat of a good 
which is common to all things. Wherefore, when 
any one undertakes to discourse of good, he ought 
not to speak of the idea. But the men, against 
whom this reasoning is directed, think, that they 37 
ought to treat of the idea; for they ought to 
treat of what is most completely good.—This, 
says he, can have no relation to politics, con- 
cerning which we are now speaking.—But perhaps 
the person professes to use this general good as 
a first principle, from which he will proceed to the 
particular good. But neither is this right; for he 
should use the principles peculiar to his subject 
(Sei tds apyas oixetas NauBavew). Otherwise he 
would resemble a man, who, in order to prove that 
the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, should begin with proving the soul im- 
mortal. Now we can prove the proposition, with- 
out proving the immortality of the soul; and in 
like manner we can speculate upon other goods, 
without the abstract universal idea of good (dvev 
Tov Kata Tv idéav ayabov). Therefore this is 
not the peculiar principle of that good which you 
are seeking. 

Lib. i. 8. Most of this reasoning is repeated in his Ethics 
to Eudemus, particularly that a general abstract 
good is of no use in politics’. He calls it likewise 
Td Tov aya0ov eldos. And that you may not sup- 


16 "Ore pév oby ovx eorw adré Tt dyabdy, fyet droplas rowatras, 
kal drt ob xpyotpov rH moderinf, GAA 8idy te dyabdy, Somep xai 
tais dAAats. 
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pose it different from other species or general 
ideas, he says, wor eivac avto ro ayalov tHv 

38 idéav Tod dryabou' Kal yap xwpistyy eivat TwY pETe- 
XovTwy, womep Kal Tas addas ideas. 

I think, I have now said enough to prove that 
Plato did not intend by the term 70 aya@cdv to 
express a person, and therefore that he could not 
mean by it the supreme Being, the first person of 
the Trinity ; but rather the final cause of things, 
as he says in the Philebus, +0 ye wry ov évexa TO P. 5 
€vexd Tou yuyvouevov aet yityvorr dv év TH Tod 
arya0ov moipa exeivo eoTtt. 

In the Philebus, in which Plato professedly 
treats of the same subject, he does not soar quite 
so high into the regions of abstraction. The ques- 
tion having been started, whether pleasure (ydovy) 
or intellect and knowledge (vots «at émioryun) 
are the greatest good; in the course of the en- 
quiry he divides both pleasure and knowledge into 
two kinds, differing from each other in degrees 
of truth and reality; and concludes, that neither 
of them separately, but that a mixture of the most 
pure parts of each, constitutes that good which is 
the subject of enquiry. 


17 Nov dy ris Adyos eunvucer Hyiv, domep Kal kar’ dpxas, py 
(nreiv év TG dpixtm Big tayabdy, GAN ev tO puxrd, [p. 61 B.]|—Ei 
ra GAnOéorara tynpata éxarépas ioev mpdrov ~vupigavres, dpa 
ixava taira évykexpapéva tov ayanntéraroy Biov dmepyacapeva 
mapéexew piv; p. 61 [Ez]. 
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pore ee ie Cudworth’s Intellectual System is the follow- 
ing passage: “In his Philebus, though he agree 
thus far with those other ancient philosophers, 
ws dei Tov mwavTds vous apyet, ‘that mind always 
rules over the whole universe”; yet does he add 
afterwards, Ort vols eatt tyevovoTns Tov wovTwY 
aitiov, ‘that mind is’ (not absolutely the first 
principle but) ‘cognate with the cause of all things; 
and that therefore it rules over all things with 
and in a kind of subordination to that first prin- 
ciple, which is Tagathon, or the highest good.— 
Where when Plato affirms, that mind or his second 
divine hypostasis is -yevovorns with the first; it 
is all one as if he should have said, that it is 
ouryryévns, and cpoeidys, and oporyevns with it; all 
which words are used by Athanasius as synony- 
mous with guoovatos ‘coessential’ or ‘consubstan- 
tial’ ”. 

Plato often speaks of the authority which the 
mind or soul in general exercises over the body, 
which it animates and informs. He applies to them 
severally the epithets, governing and governed 40 

Ip. 84¢.] (apywv kal apxouevov).—In the Timeus, speaking 
of the creation of the universe, he says, ‘ The soul, 
which was prior in time and superior in dignity, 
was appointed by the Creator as a mistress and 


_ 
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governor over the subject body’. ' Hence it is 
reasonable to suppose, that vous, os apxet Tod 
mavros, is the mind of the universe (Tov waytds).— 
But, in order to arrive at the full meaning of the 
passage upon which Cudworth has given this com- 
mentary, it will be proper to consider the context, 
and to observe the train of reasoning that led 
to it, 

A dispute had arisen between Philebus and 
Socrates, whether pleasure or intellect contributed 
most to the good of man. In the course of the 
enquiry Socrates divided all things now existing 
in the universe (ravra ta vuv ovra ev TO TayTi) 
into four parts. First, what is unlimited (dme:pov) (p.21»1 
viz. those things which admit of degrees, and have 
no principle of limitation within themselves, such 
as hard, soft, harder, softer, &e. Secondly, limi- 
tation (wépus). Thirdly, things produced by the 
union of limitation with what is in its own nature 
unlimited (xowov). And fourthly, the author or 
cause of the union (ro Tijs airias yévos.)—Having 
proved that pleasure is of the kind of the unli- 
mited, he then asks, To which of the foremen- 
tioned divisions can we without impiety assign 
wisdom, and knowledge, and mind, or intellect ? 
(ppovnotw dé Kat émiornunv Kat vouv ets Th TOTE [p13] 
Tév mposipnuevwy vuv OevTes ovK av aceoimev 3) Or, 
as he asks the same question again in other 
words, Of what kind they are (vovv cai emiornuny pp. 9 6] 
€poueros omotov yévous elev). This, says he, is 

1 ‘O dé Kat yevéoes Kal aper# mporépay Kal mpecBurépay yuxnv 
coparos, os Seomdri Kal apfovoay ap£opévov cuverrncaro. 
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easy; for all wise men agree, that mind is king of 
heaven and earth. And perhaps they say well. 
But let us, if you please, enter into an examina- 
tion of the kind itself (avrot rot syévovs) more at 
large. 

[p. 28 DJ] Shall we, says he, assert that an irrational 
power and chance preside over the universe; or on 
the contrary, as those who have gone before us 
say, that some wonderful mind and intelligence ar- 
ranges and directs it? (vovv Kal dpovyow twa 
Oavuacriy cvvtarrovcay Suaxveprav;) Protarchus, 
one of his opponents, readily admits that mind 
disposes all things (votv ravra ctaxocperv). Socrates 
encourages him to persist in this opinion, and as- 
sures him that he will take his share of the danger 
and censure, if any doughty disputant should affirm 
that those things were not so disposed, but pro- 

(p.2%41 ceeded in a disorderly manner (drav avyp dewos 
pn tavta py) ovTWS AN aTaKTws exw). 

He then states the constituent parts of the visi- 
ble world and human nature. The fire with which 
we are conversant, is supplied and replenished by 
the elemental fire which subsists in the universe 42 
(ev +T@ marti) in a perfect state. It must be said 
also of our bodies that they proceed from and are 
supported by the great body of the Universe. Do 
we not say that our body has a soul?? Whence 


2 See this reasoning adopted in Cic. De Nat. Deor. 1. 6, 7. 
8 We find an argument similar to this both in Xenophon 
and Cicero. Novy dé pdvov dpa ovdapod dvra oé evruyas tras 
Soxeis ovvapmdca; Kai rade ta SreppeyéOn Kai wAROos aretpa Se 
appociyvnv tiva, as ole, ed’raxtws eyeww;—— Xen. Memorabd. 1. 


4. [§ 8]. 
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did it receive it, if the body of the universe be not 
animated, and have the same things as this of ours, 
and still more beautiful? There are, therefore, in 
the universe a kind, unlimited limitation, and some 
cause, not unimportant, presiding over them (der- (p. 301 
pov, mépas, kal Tis €m@ avToOIs aiTia ov davAn) arrang- 
ing and constituting years, seasons, and months, 
which is most justly called wisdom, and mind, or 
intellect. But wisdom and intellect cannot sub- 
sist without soul‘. Therefore, we must acknowledge 
that there is in the nature of Jupiter (that is, the 
universe) a royal soul, and a royal mind, on account 
of the power of the cause. Think not, says So- 
crates, that I have produced this reasoning to no 
purpose. It supports those who said of old that 
mind always governs the world. It also furnishes 
this answer to my enquiry, That mind is of the 
same kind with the cause of all things. 

It is evident, first, that the following passages 
all mean the same thing, viz., Novs éor! Baotdevs 
wiv ovpavou Kat yis—Nodv cal pporyciv twa Oavua- 
oTnv ouvTaTrovcay ciaxuBepygv—Novy ravta ciaxoo- 
peiv—Ael Tov mavTos vols a4pye; and that they are 
put in opposition to the following sentences; Ta pp.2%»1 
Evuravra Kal Tode TO KadovuEevov ddov € TUT po- 
mevew THY TOU adoryou Kal eiKH Ovvauiv, Kal Ta ban 
ETUXED, and “Araxrws exeuv. Secondly, that the two 


Quid est enim verius, quam neminem esse oportere tam 
stulte arrogantem, ut in se rationem et mentem putet inesse, 
in clo mundoque non putet ?—Cic. de Leg. 1. 7. 

4 Philo says, that intellect (vots) is to the soul what the 
pupil is to the eye. Wuxq twa Wuxnv Kcabarep kdpnv ev dpOadrps. 
Ilept Koopomotias, p. 14. 
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following passages express, and the third refers, to 
(28a) the same question: Ppovyow O€ kal émiortyuny Kai 
yoo €ig Ti TWOTE TWY mpoetpnucvev vuv Oévres, ovK ace- 
Botner ;—Nodv kal émioTnunv €pomevos Omolov ryévous 
Pe] eley—Aura Mak pore pwr &, ef Bovre, THY oxeyw avrou 
Tov yéevous roinowuea—And that the answer to this 
question is, Novs éori ry evova'T ns Tov TavTwy aiTiou 
AexOevTos Tov TEeTTApwY, av nv nuiv ey Touro. As 
Socrates himself immediately after expresses in di- 
Ip. 92]  reet terms, exes yap oymou voy nyuav Hon THY ard- 
kpiow. Thirdly, that Nois, which is said to be 
tyevouotns Tod wavtwy airiov, of the same kind or 
akin to the cause of all things is the human mind 
or intellect considered as a source of good in oppo- 
sition to pleasure (dor), which, consisting of sen- 
sations, was stated to be of the kind of unlimited 44 
(are:pov). For Socrates proceeds thus: It has now 
been satisfactorily shewn by us of what kind it is, 
(141 and of what power it is possessed (ov pév -yévous ear 
kal tiva more Suvauw Kéxrnta); and also the kind 
(yévos) of pleasure in like manner some time ago 
appeared. He then repeats the result of the pre- 
ceding investigation: ‘We should remember these 
things concerning both; that mind is akin to the 
cause, and in a manner of the same kind with it 
(vous peév aitias qv Evytyevis kai tovtov oxedov Tod 
ryévous); but pleasure is itself unlimited, and of a 
kind that neither has nor ever will have in and of 
itself, either beginning, or middle, or end.’ 
This doctrine, that the soul of man is akin to 
the soul of the universe and derived from it, ap- 
pears frequently in the writings of Plato and his 
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followers. In the tenth book*’of his Republic, he p. sth 
characterizes it as related to the divine and immor- 

tal, and always existing (ws cvyyevys ovca TH TE 

Dei kal aBavatw Kai aet vt). 

It abounds everywhere in Cicero: Quod previ- 
deat animus per se, quippe qui Deorum cognatione 
teneatur. De Divin, 1. 30: Necesse est cognatione 
divinorum animorum animos humanos commoveri, 49. 
When we consider how copiously Cicero drew his 
materials from Plato, and what a variety of passages, 
almost literally translated, he has transfused into 

45 his works; it is not unreasonable to suspect that 
he had our author and his doctrine immediately in 
his eye when he wrote the following part of his 
Treatise concerning Laws: Cumque alia, quibus tunis) 
coherent homines, e mortali genere sumserint, que 
Fragilia essent et caduca; animum esse ingeneratum a 
Deo: ex quo vere vel agnatio nobis cum celestibus vel 
genus vel stirps appellari potest. Jam vero virtus 
eadem in homine ac deo est, neque ullo alio ingenio 
preterea: est autem virtus nihil aliud quam in se 
perfecta et ad summum perducta natura. Est igitur 
homini cum Deo similitudo. Quod cum ita sit, que 
tandem potest esse prior certiorve cognatio? 

Moreover, both Cicero, and Maximus Tyrius, 
another professed admirer and follower of Plato, 
have applied this very doctrine of the human mind’s 
being derived from the divine, as an argument to 
prove the very same point for which Plato has 
here produced it, viz., the superior efficacy of intel- 
lect above sensual pleasure to promote the real 
good of man. Cicero prefaces his reasoning with 
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(Musculane an immediate reference to Plato: Ew hoe igitur 
p12 881 Platonis quasi quodam sancto augustoque fonte nostra 
omnis manabit oratio. Having spoken of the nature 
and origin of vegetables and irrational animals, he 
next proceeds to man, the proper subject of his en- 
Writ eapai. quiry. Ut bestiis aliud alii pracipui a natura da- 
tum est, quod suum queeque retinet nec discedit ab eo; 
sic homini multo quiddam prestantius: etsi prestantia 46 
debent ea dict, que habent aliquam comparationem : 
humanus autem animus, decerptus ex mente divina, 
cum alio nullo, nisi cum ipso deo, si hoc fas est dictu, 
comparart potest. Hic igitur, si est excultus, et si 
ejus acies ita curata est, ut ne cecetur erroribus, fit 
perfecta mens, id est, absoluta ratio, quod est idem 
virtus. Et si omne beatum est, cui nihil deest, et quod 
in suo genere expletum atque cumulatum est idque vir- 
tutis est proprium: certe omnes, virtutis compotes, 
beati sunt. 
The passage in Maximus Tyrius stands thus :— 
Wy \ ‘ Dd - \ , ‘ ‘ 
Exe Mev "yap, e€xet vouv Kat Aoryyov—kxal mapa pev 
Ovntijs wAnpperclas TO o@pa ExovTi, éx O€ THs aOa- 
, * , 4 - 8 ‘ 5 ée 
vaTou aTroppons TOV vouv tadapavovTi—i tov O€ cape 
a 1 e ‘ a \ , > ~ ' , 
K@v ev nooval, vou oe Aoryos—evTav0a Towuy Cire 
70 avOpwrov aryabov, Srov td Epryov—evraiOa Td 
Epryor, drov To dpryavov' evtavOa To Spryavov, Sov 
TO caCov—ri Wuxiis Spryavov; voos. Cyret To Epyor- 
, a Ww ld > 1? , * 
Tk VOU Epryov; Ppovyats * evpes TO ayabov. Dissert. 
XXXIV, 
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Tue Seconp EpristteE to DIONYSIUS. 


d heee reasoning and expression used in the Phi- 

lebus will serve to throw some light upon a 
passage in the second Epistle to Dionysius: ys [p. 312) 
yap on KaTa TOV éKelvou Aoryov, ovx ixavas amrovedery~ 
Oai cor wept THs Tov mpwrov gicews. PDpacréov én 
To Of ainiyuav—avde yap Exel’ epi TOY mavTwy Ba- 
gia TavT EoTi Kai Exelvov éveKa wWavTa’ Kal éxeLvo 
altiov aTavTwv Twv Kadwv. devTepov oe qept Ta devTepa 
kal Tpirov mepl Ta TpITA. 

When we consider the character of Dionysius, 
and call to mind that the !purpose of Plato’s visit- 
ing him was to inculcate moderation upon him; it 
is natural to suppose, that the reasoning used in the 
Philebus, would constitute a very important part of 
the Lectures delivered by the Philosopher to the® 

48 Prince. He would state to him that there are in 
the universe three principles, aze:pov, wépas, kai To 
Tis aitias yyévos: and as in the universe the most 
noble and beautiful productions are formed by the 
operation of mind or intellect connecting limitation, 


1 Plato explains this purpose in his seventh Epistle, which 
was directed to the friends of Dio. He says, that Dio, having 
attached himself to yirtuo in preference to pleasure and luxu- 
rious living (dperjv mept mreiovos ySovhs tis te GdAns tpudijs 
Hyannkods, p. 327 [B]), was desirous that Dionysius also should 
be brought to the same state of mind. He therefore prevailed 
upon Plato to make a voyage to Syracuse for that purpose. 
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with the things that are in themselves unlimited; 
so also in man the greatest good is produced by 
connecting limitation (aépas) with the pleasing sen- 
sations (jdovai) which are in their own nature un- 
limited. 

We might likewise expect to find, that as long 
as the prince thought proper to continue the con- 
nection with the philosopher, this subject would 
engage a considerable part of their attention, 

The passage in question confirms this reasoning, 
and is illustrated by it; though it is designedly 
involved in obscurity, that, in the case of the let- 
ter’s miscarrying, it might not be understood by 
any but those who had some previous knowledge 
of the principles of the author. In it is contained 
an enumeration of the three principles; the first of 
which, tov wavTwv Bacidéa, is the same as ro mwav- 
Twv aitiov, Bactdevs rpiv ovpavou Kai yys, by which, 

(ites, from a mixture of the other two principles, wpai re 
kat doa G\Xa TavTa Huy yéryove, THY TE aTelpwr Kat 
TaV Tépas ExovTwY cuupLyOEvTO. 

‘The human mind,’ proceeds Plato, ‘is earnestly 
desirous of learning the nature of these things, 
looking into the things of itself that are related to 
them; none of which it has in a perfect state. 49 
But there is nothing of this kind (that is, of a state, 
which is not perfect) with respect to the king, and 

(.81341 the things which I have mentioned: rod dy Ba- 
olvews mépt Kat wv el7rov ovoev éoTl TOLOUTO. Conse- 
quently, the knowledge which the mind acquires of 
the nature rod rpwrov, by looking into the corre- 
sponding things of itself, must be inadequate,’ 
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Plato here alludes to what is taught in the 
Philebus ; first, that the constituent parts of man 
are of the same kind with the constituent parts of 
the universe; secondly, that those parts in man are 
imperfect, but in the universe they are perfect. 


[p. 328 p.] 


Tue SIXTH EPISTLE. 


EAR the latter end of Plato’s sixth Epistle is 
the following passage: tov trav wavtwv Oeor, 
nYEUOVa TOY TE OVTWY Kal TMV HEAAOYTWY, TOU TE NryE- 
Movos Kal aitiov watépa kvpov. The author here ap- 
pears to me to express himself according to the 
system of a creator and a creation. I conceive, 
that rov mavrwv Geov corresponds with ro ravTwy 
aitiov and Bacirevs nuiv x. 7. A. in the Philebus, 
the universe or the soul of the universe. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation airiov tarépa xvptov must 
mean the eternal, self-existent being, the Creator 
of the universe, who is called in the Timeus Syuc- 
oupryos and mratnp. 


Se et 
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CRATYLUS. 


HE same terms in the Philebus are likewise ex- 
planatory of the following passages in the 


em a“ wv ~”~ 
Cratylus: Ov yap COTW Huty Kal Tots GAAOLS WAI, [p. 396 a] 


doTis eoTiv alttos waddov Tov Cav, 4 0 apywv Te kal 
Bacitels tov ravtwr. cuuBaiver ovv opOds ovopace- 
aOa ovtws (Zijva) Te Oeds elvat, O¢ ov Cav aet waar 
rois Caow vrapyet, Cudworth saw the necessity of 
referring here to Wvyy', the third hypostasis of his 
Platonic Trinity, those very titles, which in other 
passages he supposes to be applied as distinguishing 
characteristics to the two other hypostases. But 
the truth is that they all refer to that one principle 
of life and intelligence, which was supposed to per- 
vade the universe, and regulate all its motions and 
operations. 


1 Hane ego mallem interpretationem junioribus, a quibus 
profecta est, Platonicis, Plotino et ceteris reliquisset vir doctis- 
simus, quam suam fecisset. Nec enim, quamvis Plato Saturni, 
Jovis et Coeli loco isto mentionem faciat, ullum ego ibi vesti- 
gium video trium illorum principiorum, multo minus cum tri- 
bus his Platonicorum principiis tria Greecorum nomina componi 
cerno. Pessimi, meo judicio, Platonis interpretes sunt, qui 
post natum Servatorem Platonicorum adoptarunt sibi vocabulum. 
Quorum quidem animi, quoniam tribus illis principiis toti erant 
infecti et imbuti, ideo ubivis ea quoque sagacius, quam fas erat, 
in Platone venabantur, cujus quippe precepta videri volebant 
unice inculcare.—Moshem. in loc. Tom. 1. p. 380. 


[p. 27D.) 


TIME US. 


HE Timeus of Plato cuts so distinguished a 
figure in the present question, and has been so 
often quoted and referred to by authors, that we 
may venture to enter upon an examination of it 
without any further preface. 

Timzus, who is the supposed expositor of the 
system advanced in this Dialogue, divides things 
into two classes. First, what is without beginning 
and unchangeable, which is comprehended by the 
understanding with reasoning. Secondly, what is 
made, and perishes, and is the subject of opinion 
only, being in its nature variable, and having no- 
thing in it so stable, as to furnish the materials of 
knowledge properly so called. 

What is made, necessarily implies an author. 
Now whatever the Creator forms, looking at what 
is invariable and using such a pattern, must be 
completely beautiful. But whatever he forms, 
looking at what has been made and using such a 
pattern, will not be completely beautiful. 

Having considered the universe, and concluded 
from its being visible, that it was made; he next 


52 


enquires whether the Creator in forming it looked 53 


at an invariable pattern, or at one that was made, 
and asserts, it is manifest, from the beauty of the 
work and the excellence of the Creator, that he 
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looked at what is unchangeable. For, says he, that 
is the most beautiful of the things which have been 
made, and he is the best of causes. Thus it was 
formed according to a pattern, comprehensible by 
reason and thought, and unvarying. 

Having thus distinguished the image and the 
pattern, he states the nature of the account which 
he is about to give. He calls it only a probable fp. 33.0] 
story and probable reasonings (eixora piOov Kat 
eikoTas doyous) which they must be content, on 
account of the imperfection of thtir common 
nature, to accept, instead of such expositions as 
would correspond with the dignity of the subject. 
These latter, in opposition to the others, he calls 
avTors ooXory oup.é vous Kal amnxpiSwuévous Aoryous. [p. 29 ¢.] 

He then proceeds to inquire into the reason 
and manner of the creation. The first he attri- 
butes to the goodness of the Creator. With re- 
spect to the manner, he says, the Creator took 
what is visible, viz. matter!, which moved irregu- 
larly and disorderly, and reduced it to order from 
disorder, on account of the excellence of the former. 
above the latter. 

54 He considered also (Aoyiodyevos) that what is tp. 32) 
intelligent is more excellent than what is devoid of 
intelligence; but that there cannot be mind or 
intelligence without soul or life. On account of 
this reasoning (did tov Noyicpov Tévde) having con- 
stituted a mind in a soul and a soul in a body, 


1 ‘ANAG kal rovrov [1, rovr@] madw é peyadtdhavos WAdray ody 
Spodoyei, Aéywv apxas eivat Gedy, kat DAnv wal mapdderypa.—Her- 
mize Irrisio Gentil. Philosoph. [c. xi. p. 221]. 
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he composed the whole, that he might complete a 
work most beautiful and excellent in its nature. 
Thus ought we to say, according to a probable 
account (xara Aoyov Tov eixdra) that this world 
was in truth made an animated and intelligent 
being by the Providence of God (dia ryv rod Oeod 
ryevecOa mpovoav), The whole composition of 
the soul, he says, was completed according to the 
mind of the composer (kata votv Evnoravrt). 

When he speaks afterwards of the production 
of time, ine which this animated and intelligent 
being should exist, he says, Therefore from such 

[8c] reasoning and consideration of God (é& ovv do- 
tyov Kai Ccavotas Qeov roavtys) the sun, &c, was 
made. 

From all this it appears most evident to me, 
that Aoyicuds, mpovora, Adryos, and idvora Oecod 
are only operations of the supreme intelligence, as 

p.44[e)  mpovoias Oewv is of the inferior gods. 

I will now examine the nature of the pattern 
and the image spoken of in this discourse. 

I have already shewn at large, that, in the writ- 55 
ings of Plato, general or abstract ideas are con- 
sidered as the real entities, on account of the 
stability of their nature, different from particular 
existences, which are in a state of perpetual 
change; and that he denominated them ever- 
existing, as they bear no relation to time, nor are 
they affected by it. I will, however, produce a 
passage or two more to confirm a point of so much 
importance in determining the meaning of the pat- 
tern mentioned in the Zimeus, a misconception 
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concerning which has been very extensive in its 
operation. 

It is one of the leading principles of the Pla- 
tonic Philosophy, that general or abstract ideas 
only can be the foundation of real knowledge; as 
they only are exact and permanent in their nature 
and relations ?. 

56 The Timeus of Plato is derived from the trea- 
tise of Timzeus the Locrian, concerning the soul 
of the world. In this treatise the pattern (zapa- Ip. %»1 
Sevryua) is called idda and eidos, the idea and the 
specific form, which was eternal and co-existent 
with ty, matter, but distinct from and opposite 


2 Arguing upon this principle in his Dialogue concerning a 
Republic, (Lib. v. [p. 479 4]), he reprobates the pretensions to 
wisdom advanced in favour of those men, who are conversant 
with particulars only. ‘Azoxpiwéodw 6 xpnorés, ds add péev Kddov 
cat idéav tia adrod Kaddovs pndeulay yeirat det Kata Tai’Ta ooav- 
Tws €xyovoay’ moda S€ Ta Kara vopifer éexeivos 6 Pirobeduwy, xal 
ovdapy dvexdpevos, Gv tis év Td Kaddv pf eivat kal Sixatov Kal radda 
oirw. True philosophers he characterizes thus, [p. 479 £]: 
rovs avira éxaora Oewpévous Kat del cata Ta ai’Ta doavtws Gyra. 
Again, in the beginning of the following book, he defines phi- 
losophers, [p. 484 A], of rod det kara ravta doavrws ~Exorros 
Suvapevot earrecOar. The terms in which he describes the 
unphilosophic, deserve our particular attention: rod dvros éxa- 
oTou €oTepnpevot Tis yRioews, kat pndev evapyes ev TH Yruyn ExovTes 
mapaderypa. Again, (p. 486 [D]), speaking of the turn of mind 
to be expected in a philosopher, he says, éuperpov apa xat evya~ 
piv (nrapev mpds trois addots Sidvotay hice, hy emt rHv Tod dvros 
idsgav Exdorov 1d adropves evadywyov mapegex. By the two last 
cited passages it appears, that the terms /Séa and mapdderypa 
are used to express abstract ideas. Agreeable to this is the ac- 
count which Diogenes Laertius gives of the philosophy of Plato: 
"Eott 5€ rév eidav ev Exacroy aididy re Kat vdnua, Kal mpds rovrots 
dmabés: Sio xai hnow ev rj pioe tas ideas éoravat xabdrep mapa- 
deiypara’ ra 8 GdAa ravrais orKévat, Tovroy dpoidpara Kabeorara, 


(Lib. iii. Segm. 13]. 
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to it. What was formed at the creation by the 
conjunction of these two, is called their offspring 
(rd éx tovtwy Exyova). Information concerning 
these three is attained by three different ways— 
concerning idea or specific form, by the mind 
according to knowledge — concerning elemental 

[p.%2] matter, by spurious reasoning (Aoyiop@ voOm), 80 
called, because it does not arrive at that certainty 
and precision which are attained by abstract rea- 
soning—concerning their offspring, particular ma- 
terial objects, produced by the union of specific 
form with elemental matter, by sensation and opi- 
nion. 

[p. 94 ¢.] We are to understand, says the philosopher, 
that, before the creation, there were Idea or ab- 
stract form, Matter, and God the Creator. Now 
God saw matter assuming specific form (r7pv ideav) 
and changing, in all ways indeed, but disorderly. 
He was therefore desirous of bringing it to order, 57 
of converting it from its indeterminate state, and of 
making it determinate—that there might be dis- 
tinctions of bodies, and that they might not receive 
undirected changes. 

Let us now consider Plato’s description of the 
pattern. He says that it contained within itself all 
intelligible animals; as this world contains us and 
all other living creatures. For God, desiring to 
make this world resemble, as much as possible, the 
most beautiful of intelligibles which was in all 
respects perfect, made it one visible animal, having 
within it all corresponding animals, according to 
its nature. If due allowance be made for the 
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peculiar language of the Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonic schools, nothing can be more plain than that 
the pattern signifies no more than the abstract 
idea, according to which the universe was formed, 
with parts in the one answering to parts in the 
other °. 

Aristotle distinguishes the causes of things into Natur. Aus 
four kinds: First, the subject matter, as brass 
in the composition of a statue, &c. Secondly, 
the specific or generic form. Thirdly, the author. 
Fourthly, the final cause. The terms in which 
he describes the second kind, or specific and 
generic forms, are these, 7d eldos kal +d mapda- 

58 devypa’ tovto 8 éativ 6 Noyos 6 TOU Ti Hv Elvat 
kal Ta ToUTOU ‘yévn. 

With respect to the nature of the soul of the 
universe, it may be proper, first, to observe that 
mind and soul do not signify two distinct inde- 
pendent existences, as some have supposed. Yuyxy, 
soul, when considered separately, signifies the prin- 
ciple of life: Novs, mind, the principle of intelli- 
gence. Or, according to Plutarch, soul is the pat. gues. 
cause and beginning of motion, and mind of order” one 
and harmony with respect to motion’. Together 
they signify an intelligent soul (évvovs Wvy7) which 
is sometimes called a rational soul (Wuyx% AoryiKy). 
Hence, when the nature of the soul is not in ques- 
tion, the word yvyx7 is used to express both. Thus 

3 Nonrés érayy xécpos rd Tov atvopevov Tovde dpxéruroy, 
Wéas dopdras overabels domep ovTos cdpacw dparois,—Philo 
Judeeus, De Confus. Ling. p. 345. 


4 Wuxn yap alria xunoews Kal dpyy, voids 8€ rdgews kat oup- 
hovias mepi kinow. 
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p.79ic. in the Phedo the soul (vy) is said sometimes to 
use the body for the examination of things (r@ 
cwuaTt TporxpnTat eis TO oKoTew 7); at which 
times, according to the principles of Plato, it 
forms confused and imperfect notions of things, 
and is involved in error. But, when it examines 
things by itself, it arrives at what is pure and 
always existing and immortal and uniform, and 
is free from error. Here the highest operations 
of vois, ‘mind,’ are indisputably attributed to Wuyy, 
‘soul.’ 

Aristotle, describing Wuyn, ‘soul,’ says, that 59 
during anger, confidence, desire, &c. it participates 
with the body; but that the act of understanding 
belongs peculiarly to itself®. Again, he says, Plato 
in the Timews, in the same manner as Empedocles, 
makes the soul out of the elemental principles of 
things; for that like is known by like®. Soon after 
he says, that soul has in it a principle both of mo- 
tion and of knowledge’. 

It is evident, that wav rode or xoopos, here 
treated of by Plato, is the system of heaven and 
earth, and of the several natures contained in them’. 
And that vovs cai wuyn kécnov is, as Cicero ex- 
presses it, vis guedam sentiens, que est toto confusa 
mundo, performing the same functions in the great 
body of the universe at large, that human souls do 
in our bodies, giving life and motion to its several 


5 daiverar dé taév mreiotay ovbev dvev cdparos macxev ovdé 
~ ? a“ “ 
moteiv, olov dpyifer Oat, Oappeiv, emiOupeiv, Odws aicbdverOa. d= 


Atora 8 Eorxev ttov 7d voeiv. Tlepi Yuyfs, Lib. 1. cap. 1. 
6 4 > 4 , > ~ , , 4 4 > “ 
Toy auroy tpéroy €y Tp Trpaty TAdreoy Thy uxny ex Tav 
oToLXEL@y Tote yryyaoKer Oat yap dpoi~ Suotov. cap. 11. 
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parts, directing those motions with consummate 
wisdom, and communicating different portions of its 
essence to the different beings that are contained 

60 within the bounds of its all-comprehending circum- 
ference; thus effecting and maintaining the varia- 
tions of times and of seasons, the changes of or- 
ganized and unorganized matter, and the uninter- 
rupted succession of animated and rational beings. 
The proof of the existence of this rational soul, 
animating and directing the universe, was derived, 
as has been already observed, from the observable 
fecundity of nature, and the order and harmony of 
its parts and motions. 

That wav rode or xécuos was not eternal a parte 
ante is manifest from the whole tenor of the rela- 
tion. We have the reasoning of the Creator con- 
cerning this future God, before he was created 
(Aoryicpos Oeod epi Tov eoopevov Oeov). We have atp.stn1 
direct assertion of the creation of it: dua dy Tov [p.302) 
Aoryiopov TOVOE, VOUY pEV Ev Woy, Wuxny oe é€v cwuaTt 
gcumuoras, TO Tav Euverextaivero: on account of 
this reasoning having constituted a mind in a soul 
and a soul in a body, he composed the whole. 
Thus this world was made by the providence of 
God an animated and intelligent being ({dov Euyu- 
ov évvouv Te). 

Nay, the philosopher does not even stop here, 

7 Emel S€ Kal xunyrixoy éddxet 4 ux?) elvar cal yrapiotixdy. 
Ibid. 

8 Kéopos pév oty eott ovornpa €€ otpavov Kal -yis Kal Trav &v 
Tovrots meptexopévav ioewv.—Aristot. ept Kéopov, Cap. 1. 

Ajros yap 6 Aoyt{opevos Oeds 5 Snprovpyds: 6 8€ eodpuevos kal 
yryvpevos alel 6 xécpos.—Stobei Ecl. Phy. 1. [2. § 28.] 
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but lays before us the order of the work and the 
particulars of the composition; the result of which 
(p.343] is contained in the following words: dia mavra 7 
Tavra evoaipova Oeov avTov eyerwyoatro. Time is 
said to have been made with it; that, having been 
made together, they might also be dissolved toge- 61 
ther, if there should ever be a dissolution of them 
[p88] (iva dua ryevynOevtes Gua Kal AvOdow, av woTe AVGLtS 
avtav yernra). That it is not incapable of being 
dissolved is clear from the declaration of the Cre- 
[p.4ia] ator to the Gods, whom he styles Ocoi Qewv: ‘ every 
thing that has been compacted is dissoluble. 
Wherefore since you have been made you are not 
immortal (7rd pév ov oy deBev wav AvTOV—c 4 
kat émelmep cyeryerncOe, abavator pev ovK éore).’ 
It is manifest, likewise, from the terms in which 
vo wav, the universe itself, is described in the 
p.%(0} treatise of Timzeus the Locrian: rovrov éroin Qeov 
ryevvaTon, ovmoKa POapnoouevov var GAXw atin, Ew 
TH avtTov cuvtetaypuevw ew, eimoxa onAeTO avTov 
Sradvev. . 

It will be proper to repeat here an observation, 
which was made at the beginning of the examina- 
tion of the Parmenides. Plato in the Timeus, as 
well as in that Dialogue, is unwilling to make him- 
self or Socrates responsible for the truth of the 
doctrines which are maintained in it. He therefore 
does not, according to his usual custom, advance 
them as the sentiments of Socrates; but attributes 
them to another for whose credit he is not so much 
concerned. He, moreover, does not pretend that 
the knowledge of them was attained by the princi- 
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ples of reason; but he founds their truth upon the 
authority of tradition. 

62 This observation will serve to explain a circum- 
stance which must otherwise appear very extraor- 
dinary. The real opinion of Plato concerning the 
eternity of the world has been much controverted 
at different periods of time. Ifthe Timeus repre- 
sented the genuine sentiments of Plato, it would be 
impossible for any rational doubts to be entertained 
upon the subject. For this Dialogue not only con- 
tains the most express declarations that the world 
had a beginning, but also explains the nature of the 
different parts of which it was composed; and states 
the order in which they were at first severally cre- 
ated and afterwards compacted. But if we consider 
him in this Dialogue as only representing the senti- 
ments of another, without intending to pledge him- 
self absolutely for the truth of them; nothing deci- 
sive and incontrovertible can be derived from this 
Dialogue for settling the controversy. , 

In this Dialogue the Creator, who existed eter- 
nally, is distinguished from the intelligent soul of 
the world, which, we are told, was actually created, 
though prior in time and superior in dignity to the 
body of gross matter which it animates and modifies. 
This intelligent soul is generally considered by the 
ancients as the principle and source of life and in- 
telligence, and the supporter of order and harmony 
in the universe; and therefore in all ordinary cases 

63 an investigation of the nature and origin of things 
usually terminates in it. 

Minucius Felix informs us, that the God of Py- Octal, cap. 


Tima. p. 28 
[c]. 
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thagoras was described in terms of the same im- 
port: Pythagore Deus est animus, per universam 
rerum naturam commeans et intentus; ex quo etiam 
animalium omnium vita capiatur. 

Recourse was seldom had to any other being, 
except to account for the origin of the universe in 
opposition to those who maintained, that it existed 
from eternity. They, who asserted that the uni- 
verse was created, were under the necessity of pro- 
viding a Creator. But they seldom made any other 


use of him, than just to account for the origin of. 


the world. Hence Plato excuses himself from en- 
larging upon the nature and attributes of this su- 
preme Being, by saying that it is difficult to disco- 
ver the Maker and Father of this universe; and 
when he has been discovered, it is impossible to 
declare him to all: Tov pév ovv rourny kal TaTépa 
TovoG TOU TavTos evpelv TE éptyov Kal evpovTa els 
mavTas aduvatov Aéeyev. In this case, however, the 
soul of the world, the principle of life and intelli- 
gence, the supporter of the succession of beings, 
and the maintainer of order in the universe, held 
only the second place. Whereas, on the other 
hypothesis, this same principle is held to be the 
first cause. 


What Origen says of the Stoics and Platonics 64 


is perfectly agreeable to this: the Greeks affirm 
that the whole world is a God: the Stoies that it 
is the first God: the Platonics that it is the second®. 


9 Saas 5) tov drov kdcpov Aéyovow civat Oedy, Srwixol péev 
tov mp&rov’ oi & ard WAdrwvos tov Sevrepov.—Contra Celsum, 


Lib. Vv. p. 235. 
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The Stoics maintained the eternity of the world. 
They had therefore occasion to account for no 
more than the succession of beings, and the wisdom 
and order with which the affairs of the universe 
were conducted. For this the soul of the world 
was sufficient, and was esteemed their first God. 
The Platonics derived most of their opinions from 
the Timeus, in which the doctrine of a Creator is 
taught. He therefore was necessarily the first God; 
and the soul of the world could occupy only the 
second place of dignity in this system. An atten- 
tion to this distinction will serve to account for 
that apparent inconsistency in the principles of 
Plato, to which Cicero makes Velleius the Stoic De Not. Devr 
object. 

It would be easy to produce a great number of 
instances from the writings of Plato, Cicero, and 
others, in support of what is here laid down. But, 
as on any supposition it is equally impossible to 
discover in this Dialogue the doctrine of the Holy 

65 Trinity; it would lead me too far from the imme- 
diate subject of my enquiry to dwell any longer 
upon this topic. For the same reason, because I 
would not meddle with anything that is not imme- 
diately and necessarily connected with my subject, 
I have declined entering into the controversy con- 
cerning Plato’s opinion of the nature and mode of 
the subsistence of ideas. Whether it be determined 
that Plato taught that they subsisted notionally or 
substantially in the divine intellect; the decision, 
I conceive, will not of itself tend in the slightest 
degree to prove Plato’s doctrine to have been, that 

MORGAN D 
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the intellect is personally distinct from the Supreme 
Being, to whom it belongs. Still less, if possible, 
can the question be affected by any other hypo- 
thesis concerning the nature and mode of the sub- 
sistence of ideas. 

Having examined all the principal passages, 
which are produced from the writings of Plato, to 
prove that he was acquainted with the doctrine of 
three hypostases in the divine nature; and having 
shewn, as I conceive, that none of them, in their 
true and genuine signification, do actually counte- 
nance the hypothesis; I will endeavour to inves- 
tigate the subject farther, and trace out the origin 
_and progress of the opinion in later times. 


66 OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE OPINION OF 
THE PLATONIC TRINITY. 


SS VERAL sects of Pagan Philosophy in a man- 

ner derived their origin from the school of 
Plato, yet no one of them, whether it professed to 
adopt his opinions in the whole, or only in part, 
either affirmed or denied this article, which, if it 
had been really maintained by Plato, must have 
held so distinguished a place among his tenets. 
Even Cicero has taken no notice of this striking 
peculiarity ; though he not only was a passionate 
admirer and imitator of Plato, but also made it 
the chief employment of his latter days to trans- 
pose into the Roman language the most important 
doctrines and reasonings of the several sects of 
Grecian Philosophy. This profound silence is too 
remarkable and too general to be attributed to 
chance. Neither the high estimation in which the 
writings of Plato were held, nor the penetration 
and industry of the many learned men, who either 
propagated or avowedly deviated from his opinions, 
will permit us for a moment to suppose that this 
article could have been wholly overlooked, or re- 
garded as a circumstance of no moment. 

67 If this opinion cannot be found in the writings 
of Plato, and is not attributed to him by the sub- 
sequent philosophers of Greece and Rome, it is of 

D2 
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importance to investigate, by what means it gained 
admission among men. For this purpose it will 
be necessary to examine at large the writings of 
Philo, an Hellenist Jew, who studied at Alex- 
andria. 


68 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE DOCTRINES OF 
PHILO JUDZUS. 


Num censes igitur subtiliore ratione opus esse ad hee refellenda ? 
Nam mentem, fidem, spem, virtutem, honorem, victoriam, salu- 
tem, concordiam ceteraque ejusmodi, rerum vim habere vide- 
mus, non Deorum.—Cic. de Nat. Deor. m1. 24. 


EFORE I enter upon this enquiry, I wish to 
remark, that it is confined entirely to the opi- 
nions of Philo himself. I do not mean to deter- 
mine any thing about the doctrines of the Jews 
relative to the divine nature in the time of Philo: 
though all expositions of them, which are founded 


upon different interpretations of Philo, must, as 


far as they depend upon such interpretations, be 
affected by my reasonings, if they be allowed to 
be valid. Least of all would I have it supposed, 
that I mean to deny that many passages of the 
Old Testament refer to the second person of the 
ever-blessed Trinity, when I deny that Philo’s in- 
terpretations of them have any such reference. 

A distinguished ‘writer upon this subject has 
affirmed that Philo was not a Platonist. If he 
had meant by this assertion that Philo did not 
adopt all the opinions of Plato, it must have been 
admitted. For it was scarcely possible for him to 
do this, without abandoning the religion of his 
fathers, which, with all his bias towards philo- 

1 Allix’s Judgment of the Jewish Church, p. 354. 
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sophy, he does not appear to have entertained any 
thought of doing. But the author, to whom I 
refer, goes farther. He says, Philo had been so 
little acquainted with Plato’s works, that he brings 
some of Plato’s opinions upon the credit of Aris- 
totle*. It is a question of words, whether he 
should be called a Platonist or an Eclectic; be- 
cause he did not abandon Judaism, and, embracing 
all the opinions, prove his doctrines by the au- 
thority of Plato. But it is of importance to the 
present enquiry to shew, that Philo was so well 
acquainted with the principles of Plato, that he 
made great use of them in his own theological 
works. 

Philo has adopted Plato’s division of things 
into the two great classes, Intelligibles and Sen- 
sibles (vonra xai aicOyra), the former of which he 
characterizes in the language of Plato, as always 
the same in their properties and relations (dei 
kata Td avTa Kai woavTws éxovra); but the latter 
he states, on the contrary, to be subject to per- 

Pe opifcio, petual changes (may yap 70 aicOnrdv ev ryevecet 

kal petafsodais, ovderote kata Ta ata ov.) Like 

p. 16. him in Philebus, he calls the stars living and intel- 
ligent beings ((wa re eivat Neryovrat kal (da voepa 3) 70 
where likewise he says, that man derives his ideas 
of music, and virtue, which consists in well-har- 
monized affections, from the harmony that is con- 
spicuous in the works of creation. From this men, 
who were formed after them, inscribed on their 


2 I presume he alludes to what Philo says, Tlept preres 
Kéopov, p. 941. 
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own souls, and delivered down the most necessary 
and most profitable rules of life (a@’ js ot werd p.1. 
Tavta avOpwra éyypaapuevo Tais éavtav uxais 
avarykaoratyy Kal wherApwratny téxvyv TH Bip 
wapécocav. In conformity with this doctrine, he 
styles wisdom a well-harmonized and completely 
musical symphony of virtues (evdpyoorov kai mdp- Meri ox. 
fovcov cuutpwriay aperav.) In the same language » 
he describes vicious folly to be an inharmonious, 
discordant, untuneful symphony (avappoorov kal p. 822. 
Exued Kai Gyoucov suudwviav.) Again, as Plato 
in his Zimeus calls time an image of eternity, 
so Philo calls eternity the archetype and pattern eres 
of time (apyéturov rod xpovev Kai mapaderrypa Szerrov 
aiwy). sale 
But, above all, it is most evident that he had 

the Timeus of Plato in his eye when he wrote 
his treatise of the Creation of the World, and that 
he grounded his explanations upon the same prin- 
ciples. Thus, having divided things into intel- 
ligible, which are eternal, unchangeable and per- 
manent; and sensible, which are generated, are 

471 changeable and fleeting; he enquires, whether the 
world had a beginning. This question he. answers 
as readily as Plato did, and upon the same prin- 
ciple: Since it is visible and the object of sense, it 
must have been made (é7rei ov opatos Te Kat aicOy- [p.31 
TOs G0€ O KOGpuos, avarykaiws dv etn Kal ryevnTds.) 
This is precisely the reason which was before as- 
signed by Plato in Zimeus for the world’s having 
had a beginning: It was made; for it is visible 
and tangible, and has a body, that is, a body of 


[p. 28 8.) 
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gross matter (yéyorev' opatds yp antes TE éoTe 
Kal cwua éxwr). 

Again Philo tells us, that God foresaw that an 
imitation could not be beautiful without a beau- 
tiful pattern; and that nothing material was fault- 
less, which had not been framed according to an 
archetype and intelligible idea. On this account, 
when he resolved to create this visible world, he 
first modelled the intelligible one, that by this 
incorporeal and most divine pattern he might 
construct the material world’, This material world, 
which was to be the image of the intelligible, 
was to contain as many kinds of sensible beings 
as there were intelligibles in the pattern‘. This 
intelligible world, according to Philo, was com- 
posed of ideas. It is not allowable, he said, to 
affirm or suppose that it subsisted in any place. 
But we shall know where it did subsist, by pur- 
suing the analogy of things in ourselves’. When 
a city is to be built for some great prince or poten- 
tate, a man, well-instructed in architecture, comes 
forward, and, having examined the situation, first 
describes within himself almost all the parts of the 


8 IIpokaBav 6 eds dre Oeds, drt pina xaddv ovK Gv tore 
yévotto Kadod Sixa mapadeiypatos, ovdé tt rev alcOnray avurairiov, 
& py mpos dpxéruroy kai vonriy iSéay detkovicbn, BovdnOeis Tov 
éparév rovrovt xdopov Syuiouvpyijoa, mpoe$ervmov tov vonrov, iva 
xpépevos dowpary Kal OeoetSeotarm mapadelypart, rov copatixdy 
arepyaonra, p. 3. In this passage he clearly had in his eye 
the following one of Plato upon the same subject in the dia- 
logue above mentioned: “Ozov pev ov av 6 Snpeovpyds, mpds Td 
xara rabra €xov Brérwv del, rowovr@ Twi mporxpapevos mapadely- 
pare thy idéav kal Sivayw admepydtytat, Kadov €€ dvdykys ovTws 
dmorehciobas wav’ of 8 ay els 1d yeyovds, yervntg mapade’ypare 
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city that is to be built, temples, places of exercise, 
courts of justice, market-places, harbours, docks, 
&c. Then, having received the types of each of 
them in his mind, as in wax, he frames an intel- 
ligible city, and stamps the images of the several 
parts on his memory. To this model he looks 
when he begins to execute his well-arranged plan 
with stone and wood, making the material sub- 
stances like each of the incorporeal ideas. Some- 
thing of this kind must we conceive of God, who, 
having purposed to build a capital city, first ima- 
gined the types of it; of which he constituted the 
intelligible world, and then used it as a pattern, 
when he finished the sensible world. As there- 
fore the city, predelineated in the architect, had 
no external place, but was stamped upon the mind 
of the artist; in the same manner also the world 
composed of ideas cannot have any other place 
than the divine intellect, which arranged it. 
Having discoursed a little upon the cause of 
God’s creating the world, he returns to his ana- 
logy. If, says he, any one would use plain words, 
unadorned by figures, he would say, that the intel- 


mporxpepevos, ov Kaddy, p. 28. [B]. 

4 IlpecBurépov vedrepov dmexduopa, tooadra mepiéfovra ai- 
abnra yérn, Soamep ev exeivee vonta, [p. 3.] This is evidently 
taken from the description which Plato gave of the pattern, 
according to which the Creator formed the present world: ra 
yap 8} vonra (a mavra éxeivo €v éaurg@ mepiraPdy Exet, naOanep dde 
6 xdcpos npas, doa re GAda Opéppara ovvectnKev dpara,—{ Timeus, 
p. 30D.] 

5 Tov 8€ ék trav edv ouveotdra xéopov ev rém@ rit éyew F 
trovociv, ov Oepirdv: 7 8 ieornxey clodpeOa, mapaxodovOnoavres 
eixdvs twit rev map’ jpiv. [p. 4]. 
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ligible world is nothing else but the® intellect of 
God, while he was now making the world. For 
the intelligible city is nothing else but the rea- 
soning of the architect, while he is now projecting 
to build the material city. 

The plain meaning of all this is, that the 
divine Being, when he purposed to create the 
world, first conceived ideas of the several parts 74 
of which it was to consist. These ideas he formed 
into one plan, and thus constituted the intelligible 
world. This he used as a pattern in his creation 
of the material world, which he made to corre- 
spond with it in every particular, the several sub- 
stances which composed the one answering to the 
several ideas which composed the other. It is not 
allowable to assert or suppose that this intelligible 
world, thus composed of ideas, had a real and 
external existence, as some philosophers may have 
maintained. It was no more than the ideal plan 
in the intellect of the Creator; in the same manner 
as the ideal plan of a city, which is to be built, 
subsists only in the intellect of the architect, and 
has no existence external to it. So that, to use 
plain language, the intelligible world is nothing 
else but the reasoning of God, when he was about 
to create the material world; just as the intel- 


6 If the reader wishes to see a complete specimen of the 
exertions of a subtle genius in support of a system, let him look 
into Norris’s Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World. He will 
there see how much that ingenious writer, aided by St Augustin 
and Malebranche, could extract from this doctrine. 

7 Tév peddAdvrov droredcicbat cwpuaray dowpdrovs ideas TH 
Wuxi Oewpdv, mpds Gs et, xabamep am apxérvmov ypapfs Kat 
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ligible city was only the reasoning of the architect, 
when he was about to build a material city. 

He uses the same language in the third book 
of the Life of Moses, when he is speaking of the 
pattern of the tabernacle and the several parts 
of the furniture of it, which was shewed to Moses 
in the mount, and according to which he formed 
the earthly tabernacle. The incorporeal ideas, 
which were impressed upon his mind, served as 

75a pattern according to which he formed the mate- 
rial objects’. 

Philo was not satisfied with giving this general 
account of the nature of the intelligible world. He 
proceeded to state the principal parts of which 
it was composed, and the order in which they were 
framed. First, the Creator formed in the intel- 
ligible world an incorporeal heaven and an invisible 
earth, and the idea of air, and a void: then the 
incorporeal essence of water, and breath or spirit, 
and light, which was also incorporeal, and the intel- 
ligible pattern of the sun, and of all the luminous 
stars, that were to subsist throughout the heaven. 

In his treatise Ilept rov ris 0 ta&v Ociwy mpary- 
parwv KAnpovouos, he attributes the formation of 
things to the art of God (4 tov Ocod réxvn— p. 502. 
Sednucovpynce.) And again he styles nature the 
sacred logos or reason (7 dvots—o iepds Aoryos). P- 506. 


vontay mapadetyparay alcOyra pipnpara ameixkovicOnvai—és ev ody 
timos tov mapadelyparos éveodpayifero ri Stavoia tod mpodyrov, 
diakwypapovpevos kal mpodtamAarrépevos apavas dvev tAns doparors 
eideot: 7d 8 amorékecpa mpds tov tumov ednuiovpyeiro, évaropar- 
ropévov tas ohpayidas Tod texvirou tais mporpédpots éxaor@ vAtkais 


ovcias. [p. 665.] 


see 
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If it had been the professed design of Philo 
to guard against the possibility of annexing a dis- 
tinct personality to Aoryos @Qetos or Aoyos Oeou, 
which I have rendered ‘the divine intellect’ and 
‘the intellect of God,’ I do not see how he could 76 
have used terms more precise, or illustrations more 
apposite. 

Yet the author, to whom I before referred, has 
maintained that the passages in Philo for the exist- 
ence of the Aoyos, as a person coeternal with the 
Father, are so evident, that they cannot be denied. 
Indeed he conceives them to be so evident, that, 
though he has quoted abundantly upon the same 
subject from the Chaldee Paraphrasts, yet he rests 
the weight of his cause upon Philo, who, he says, 
writ much larger and clearer than they did; and 
will contribute to explain some of the quotations 
taken out of the Paraphrases in use at Babylon and 
Jerusalem. 

However, notwithstanding this confidence in 
the authority of Philo, and in the propriety of his 
own interpretations of his doctrines, he makes 
some concessions, which detract much from the 
efficacy of either the authority or the interpreta- 
tion. ‘After all that I have alleged from Philo 
and the Paraphrases, says he, ‘I do not pretend 
to affirm that they had as distinct notions of the 
Trinity as we have; nor do I deny but that some- 
times they put a different construction on the 
texts which we have cited in proof of this mys- 
tery: nay, I own that their ideas are often con- 
fused when they speak of these things, and par- 
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77 ticularly they refer sometimes that to the second 
person which should be ascribed to the third, and 
that to the third which properly belongs to the 
second.’ 
But this is not all. He allows that Philo, in 
one instance at least, fell into error by endea- p. 15+ 
vouring to accommodate Moses his notions to 
the notions of a particular philosophy. He next 
admits that Philo, who had gathered his notions, 
as other Jews did, from reading the books of the 
Old Testament, together with their traditional in- 
terpretations, was not. so much a master of them 
as to make them always consist with one another. 
In the next sentence he does not deny that Philo pp. 158, 156. 
was not constant to himself. Indeed he could 
not deny this; as he had himself before charged 
him with inconsistency, in making God, when he 
was engaged in his work of creation, address him- » Confusion 
to the angels, and employ them as assistants in 
his work. pp. 128, 129. 
An animated and ingenious * writer of the pre- 


8 Whitaker, in his History of Arianism. Without entering 
into the general merits of the question discussed by this learned 
author, I beg leave to make a remark upon his interpretation 
of a passage of Scripture, which appears to me not to be well 
founded. St Matthew, xxii. 34, tells us, that when our Saviour 
had answered the ensnaring question of the Sadducees con- 
cerning the resurrection, the Pharisees also assembled, and put 
a question to him on their part. St Mark, xii. 28, informs us, 
that the Pharisee who put the question was a scribe. But Mr 
W. asserts, that these scribes were outwardly Pharisees and in- 
wardly Sadducees, that they came in to the aid of the baffled 
Sadducees, and that our Saviour alluded to this repugnance 
between their external profession and internal sentiments, when 
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sent day, who has trodden boldly in the steps of 78 
Allix, and enforced the same mode of interpreta- 
tion with great energy, has been obliged, in sup- 
port of that mode, to impute to Philo not only 
p. 86. exertions of his fancy at the expence of his judg- 
p17. ment, but also a spirit of subtilizing being into 
power, and of dividing the Logos in two. 
I readily allow that Philo’s interpretations of 79 
Scripture are generally very fanciful, and that 
his works exhibit a curious mixture of Pagan phi- 
losophy and Rabbinical learning. But I am per- 
suaded that many of those inconsistencies, and all 


he addressed this question to them, ‘ What think ye of Christ? 
Whose son is he?’ 

I dissent from this explanation for the following reasons. First, 
Neither of the Evangelists, who mention the transaction, give 
any direct intimation that they were inwardly Sadducees. They 
call them simply either Pharisees orscribes. Secondly, St Mark 
says, that the scribe who put the question to Jesus knew that 
he had answered the Sadducees properly (elds, éri xad@s avrois 
arexpién). This he would not have known, or have thought, if 
he had been a Sadducee. Thirdly, St Mark says, that Jesus, 
perceiving that the scribe who had asked him the question, 
replied intelligently (vouvexés), said to him, ‘Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God.’ Fourthly, St Mark says, ‘That 
Christ, as he was teaching publickly in the temple, asked, How 
say the scribes, that Christ is the son of David?’ Whereby it 
seems to be implied, not merely, that it was the opinion of those 
particular men then present, but that it was the established 
opinion of the doctors of the Law. Fifthly, the question is 
put by St Luke, xx. 41, in terms still more general: ‘How say 
they, that Christ is David’s son?’ By this it may be intimated, 
that it was the received opinion of the Jews in general at that 
time. Mr Whitaker supposes, that a difference between the 
opinion of the scribes and that of the people at large is inti- 
mated by the evangelist, Mark xii. 37, when he subjoins, ‘ the 
common people heard him gladly.’ It is surely taking too much 
for granted to maintain, that our Saviour’s reasons would not 
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that spirit of subtilizing being into power, with 

80 which he has been charged, are not justly to be 
imputed to him, but to his interpreters, who have 
not attended to the avowed design of his writings, 
and to the principles which he laid down for the 
accomplishment of that design. 

The design itself he declares explicitly in his 
Treatise Ilepi Luyyvoews Atadexrwv; in which he bP. 519.) 
undertakes to shew, that under the literal nar- 
rative is contained a moral or spiritual meaning, 
which is to be considered as the true sense, the other 
being only a shadow®. After he had gone through 


have been able to work conviction in the people, unless they had 
been ‘ consentaneous to all their notions of the Messiah,’ p. 410. 
It is fully as natural to suppose, that the common people, not hay- 
ing speculated so much upon the subject, and being less enslaved 
by preconceived opinions and rooted prejudices, were more open 
to conviction, and more ready to acknowledge the justness of his 
reasonings. St Mark, vi. 20, uses the same expression, when he 
speaks of the manner in which Herod heard John the Baptist ; 
in which passage it is scarcely to be conceived that he has any 
allusion to Herod’s preconceived opinions. Again, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, xvii. 11, it is said, ‘That the Bereans received 
the word with all readiness of mind, (perd macys mpoOupias). 
Yet this word, which they thus received, appears to have been 
so far from being consentaneous to all their previous notions of 
the Messiah, that they searched the Scriptures daily, to see 
whether those things were so. Sixthly, These men must have 
been very shallow pretenders indeed, if, when a question of 
that kind was asked them in public by a person, whom they had 
obviously been endeavouring to ensnare, they should immedi- 
ately return an answer according to their concealed opinions 
and not according to their outward profession. Without, there- 
fore, forming a precise opinion of the system maintained by the 
learned author, I think he can derive no support for it from the 
transaction in question. 

8 Origen adopted from Philo the principal of allegorizing the 
Scriptures. His account of it is thus rendered.by his transla- 





{p. 347.] 
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the whole of his explanation, These, says he, are 
my opinions. Others, following the plain and ob- 
vious meaning of the words, think that the origin 
of the Greek and Barbarian languages is here 
described. I do not censure them. Perhaps they 
also give a true account. I would, however, ex- 
hort them not to rest in it, but to pass on to the 
figurative interpretations, and assure themselves 
that the literal circumstances recorded in the 
Scriptures are, as it were, shadows of bodies, but 
that the qualities indicated by them are the things 
which in reality subsist". 

It is natural to suppose, that a man who deals 
in such subtilties should occasionally vary in the 
degrees of his refinements. He may also naturally 
be expected to be sometimes led into a seeming 
inaccuracy of expression, by his having in some re- 
spects adopted the sentiments and in more respects 
the expressions of Plato. But it is not so natural 
to suppose that he should argue upon contradictory 
principles, which are generally the result of cooler 
judgment and more deliberate consideration. Nor 
is it quite so customary for a writer to subtilize 
being into power, as it is to personify power, and 
by so doing to invest it with a figurative being. 

But whatever judgment may be formed of these 


tor: Cum ergo de his talibus et horum similibus Spiritui Sancto 
esset intentio illuminare sanctas animas, que se mysterio dederant 
veritatis; secwndo loco habetur ille prospectus, ut propter eos, qui vel 
non possent vel nollent huic se labori atque industrice tradere, quo 
heec tanta et talia doceri vel agnoscere mererentur, involveret et 
occuliaret sermonibus usitatis sub preetextu histori cujusdam et 
narrationis rerum visibilium arcana mysteria,— epi Apxav. 
Lib. iy. cap. 11. 
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observations, every body, I think, must allow, that 
Philo himself is the best explainer of his own prin- 
ciples; and that those, which he has exhibited in 
his cooler moments, must be the genuine interpre- 
tations of them, how extravagantly soever he may 
seem to have refined upon them in the fervor of 
his imagination. 

I have already shewn how careful he was to in- 
culcate upon his readers, in the beginning of his 
treatise Tlepi Koouororias, that xoouos vontos, which 
he placed in the intellect of the Deity, and which 
he sometimes denominated the divine intellect, 

82 meant nothing more than the abstract design or 
the reason of God, when he purposed to create the 
world ; and was similar to the plan of a city formed 
in the mind of an architect. Most of the authors 
who have written upon this subject, instead of tak- 
ing this declaration as a guide, when they examine 
what Mr Whitaker calls the exertions of his fancy 
at the expence of his judgment, have collected a 
multitude of detached passages seemingly attribut- 
ing a direct personality and agency to the ddyos, 
and have applied the conclusions, deduced from 
them, to what they call an explanation of this clear 
and explicit declaration. I shall therefore take the 
several appellations by which the Logos has been 

10 [Tadra péev quciss of 8€ rois éuavéot Kal mpoyxelpos pdvov 
émaxodovbobvres olovrat yéveow Siadextav “EAAnvav te kal BapBSa- 
pov imoypdperbac—obs ovx ay airtacdpevos—iows yap adnbei 
kat adrol ypavrat Adyo—zapakedevoatp’ Gv, pi emi rovT@y orivat, 
peredOeiv d€ emt ras rpomixas amoddcets, vonicavras Ta pév pynta Tov 


‘ , e 4 Lf ‘4 ‘J LJ ’ 
xpnopov oKids twas doavel copdrov elva, ras 8 eupatwopevas 
duvdpeis ra Speotara addnbecia mpdypara.] 


Legis Allegor. 
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denominated, and consider a few instances under 
each, which may serve to explain all others of the 
same class. 

First, we will consider it as being the image of 
God (eixwv) and the shadow of God (cxia). Philo 
has explicitly declared, in the explanation of Bese- 
leel, how xocuos vonrés, the intelligible world, the 
reason or intellect of God, the abstract form of 
the universe, is entitled to these appellations. 
“The shadow of God is his \oryos, or reason, which 
he used as an instrument or organ, when he made 
the world. This shadow and image is also another 
archetype. For as God is the pattern of the image 
which we have now called the shadow; in the same 
manner the image is the pattern of other things".” 
Having thus shewn that the pattern and shadow 
and image are relative terms, and that xdcpos vonros, 
the intelligible world, which he also calls Xo-yos Oeod, 
and which is the pattern of the sensible world, is 
also itself the shadow or image of God, he pro- 
ceeds to shew in what sense it is the shadow. 
“The wisest philosophers have maintained, that it 


1l [Sxid Geod 8€ 6 Adyos abrod dorw, & xabarep dpydvy mpo- 
oxpnodpevos éxooporoie. Airy 8€ } oxida Kal Td doavel dreckd- 
vicpa érépwy éotlv dpxérumov. “Qomep yap 6 Oeds mapaderypa ris 
elxdvos, hy oxiday vuvt KéKAyKer, oUTws 1) elxdv addwv yiyverat mapd- 
Serypa. | 

12 [Of Soxodvres dpiora pirocoderv épacay, srt dd rod kbcpou 
kat TOv pepdv aditod xal ray évumapxyoveady rovras Suvduewy avri- 
Anyrw eromoapeba rod airiov. “Qorep yap ei ris toe Bednutovp- 
ynpevny oixiay émpedas, mporrdaiots, oroais, dvdpdot, yuvaccwvirect, 
trois GAots olxodopnpacw, evvoray ApWerat rod Texvirov,—od yap 
dvev réxyns kal Snutovpyod voptet ri oixiay daorekeoOqvat, Tov 
airdv d€ rpdrov Kal emt médews, cal veds, kat mavrés éXdrrovos f 
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is from the world and its parts and their powers 
that we must derive our conception of its author. 
For if a person should see a house, a city, a tem- 
ple, or any other building, constructed with their 
several parts harmonizing with each other, he would 
form a conception of an artist. For he would sup- 
pose that those things could not have been exe- 
cuted without skill and a builder. So also, when a 
person has entered into this world, as into a very 
great house or city, and has beheld the heaven re- 
volving in a circle, and all things contained within 
it; and the planets and fixed stars moving harmo- 
niously, &c.—and moreover, living beings, mortal 
and immortal, and different kinds of plants and 
fruits; he will truly reason, that those things were not 
formed without perfect art; but that God was and 
is the disposer of this universe. They, who reason 
thus, have a conception of God by means of his 
shadow, forming a notion of the artist by means of 
his works", 

84. The plain meaning of this is, that the mind of 
man in its natural state, represented by Beseleel, 
is not able by its own strength to attain any idea 


pel{ovos karackevaoparos—ovrea 81) Kai eloedOdy tis domep els 
peylorny oixiav } md rév8e tov Kécpov, Kat Oeardpevos odpavoy 
év Kixh@ tepuodoivra, kal mavra évrds cuverAnddra, mravnras dé 
kat dmAaveis dorépas Kata ravra Kal doavrws Kivoupévous, eupedds 
Te Kal évappovios, kal TG rravri dpeXipws, yav 8é roy pecairarov 
xGpov Naxovcay, Udards Te kal dépos xvoets ev peOopip reraypéevas, 
ert 8é (Ga Ovnra te ad Kat aOavara, Kai Purdy Kal kaprav diahopas, 
Royeeirat Syrov, Sre radra ovk dvev réxvns mavrehois Sednusodpynrat, 
GAG Kal Fv Kal Eorw 6 rovde rou mavrds Snpioupyds 6 Oeds. Oi dy 
obras émdoyidpevot, did oxtas tov Gedy KatadapBdvovot, bia Tav 
épyov roy rexvirny Kxatavooivres. ] 
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of the Deity, but by contemplating those marks of 
his attributes which he has impressed upon his 
works, These exhibit an image and reflect a 
shadow of the Supreme self-existent Being. But 
the perfect and thoroughly-purified mind, repre- 
sented by Moses, which is initiated into the great 
mysteries, does not acquire its knowledge of the 
author from the things that were made, of the per- 
manent being from the shadow; but, rising above 
what was made, receives a manifest representation 
of him, so as to derive from himself a conception 
of him and his shadow, which was, his Logos and 
this world, 

This process of the understanding in tracing out 
the Deity through the sensible and intelligible 
world is described in a similar manner in his Trea- 
tise Ilepi Koopomoiias. ‘The mind, having tra- 
versed sea and land, and surveyed the several na- 
tures, rises into the air, and examines its several 
productions; whence it is carried higher into the 
ether and the heavenly courses of the stars, 
Thence, led by a love of wisdom, it is elevated 

13 ["Eore 8€ tes reXe@repos Kal pGAdov Kexabappevos vois, Ta 
peydha pvotipia pundels, doris ovx amd Tay yeyovdrey Td airtov 
yropite, ds Gv dd oxiis rd pévov: add’ SmepKiypas rd yervnriv, 
Euhacw evapyh tod ayevyprov apBavet, os dw avrov avrdy xara- 
AapBavew, Kal Thy oxtdy abrod, dep jv, Tdv re Adyov Kal révde roy 
xécpor. | 

14 [Kal réyvats kal émiorjpats moAvaxideis Te avaréuvav dS8ovs, 
kat Aewpdpous amdgas, dia yijs Epyerat wal Oadarrys, ra év éxarépa 
ice: diepevvdpevos. Kal mddw mrnvis apGels, ai ray dépa kat ra 
Tovrov mwa@npara KkarackeWapuevos, dvatépw héperar mpds aibépa xai 
ras oipavious mepiddous. Aavjrey re xal dmdavay xopelats cup- 
mepimoAnGels Kara rods Ths povotkis reAclous vdpous, Emduevos Epwrt 
codias modnyerotvrt, macay tiv aicOnriv ovoiay imepxiwas, év- 
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above all sensible, and advances to the intelligible 
85 essence; and, having contemplated in it the patterns 
and ideas of those sensible things which it saw here, 
surpassing beauty, it is seized with a sober ebriety, 
and grows frantic like the Corybantes, being filled 
with a different and better desire and longing, by 
which it is conducted to the very highest top of 
the intelligibles, and seems to proceed to the great 
king himself. But while it desires to see him, the 
pure and unmixed splendors of heavenly light rush 
forth as a torrent, so as to darken the eye of the 
understanding with their brightness'*.” 

Moreover, the Deity is said to be attended by 
two shadows, which are also called powers (duva- 
nets), De Abrahamo, p. 367. By means of these 
there is a threefold representation of one subject. 
Not that, properly speaking, there can be any 
shadows of God; but the term is used in a figura- 
tive sense to assist the illustration of the subject. 
In the middle is the Father of all, who is called in 
the Holy Scriptures the existent Being, and on 
each hand are the oldest and nearest powers of the 
rava épierat ris vontis. Kat dv eldev evraida aicbynray, év éxeivy 
ra mapadetypara Kai ras idéas Oeacapevos, timepBaddovra KadXn, 
peOn wnpadrip xaracyebcis, Gomwep of xopvBavridvres, évOovord, 
érépov yepiobels inepov cat méOov Berriovos, id’ ob mpds thy Gxpap 
aida mapareupbels trav vontay én’ avrov iva Soxet tov péyar 
Baorréa. TAtyouevou S¢ ieiv, Oeiov pords axparor Kai dpsyeis avyat 
xetpappov rpdrov éxyéovrat, ws Tais pappapvyais To rhs Stavoias 
Supa oKxorodivay, | 

15 Plato in his Dialogue De Rep. Lib. v. p. 477. [c], gives this 


definition of powers: Sycopuer duvdpers efvat yévos te dvrwy, ats 87 
cat jets Suvapeba & SuvvdyeOa—and knowledge he denominates 


sv ¢ 


the most energetic of all powers: Tlacay ye duvdpewr éppopeve- 
oratny. | 
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Oa aga a an 
existent Being, which are denominated the creative 
and the regal powers. The creative power is God ; 
for by this he founded and arranged the world. 86 
The regal power is Lord; for that which made has 

a just right to control and govern what is made. 
Thus, being in the middle, and attended by each of 
his powers, he presents an appearance sometimes of 
one, sometimes of three: of one, to the completely 
purified mind that can attain to the simple and 
complete idea without any other aid; of three, to 
the mind that cannot form a conception of exist- 
ence from itself alone without something else, but 
conceives of it from its actions either as creating 
or as governing", 

When the supreme Being is called the existent, 
he is spoken of in an absolute sense, and by his 
proper denomination (xvpiws); but when he is called 
God, it is catachrestically: for those several powers, 
which he exerted in the creation, express not the 


16 [My pévrot vomicdra tis emi Oeod ras oKds Kupiodoyeicbat+ 
kardxpnois évdparos ard pdvoy éotl, mpds évapyeotépay euhacw 
rod SyAoupévov mpayparos. “Emel rd ye adnbés odx otras fxee* 
aN Zor, ds dy tis THs dAnOeias eyyitara iordpevos elrot, marTnp 
hey trav ddkov 6 peéaos, bs év rais lepais ypaais xupig dvdparte 
xadeirat 6 “Qv> ai dé map’ éxarepa mpeoBvrarat Kal eyyvratat Tot 
dvros Suvdpes, dv # pév romtixh, | dé ad BacidtK) mpocayopeverat. 
Kat 9 peév mointixy Geds: tatty yap €Onxé re wal drexdopnoe 1d 
mav. ‘H 8€ Bacidtxy kiptos: Oéuis yap apxew Kal xpareiy rd 
meroinKds Tov yevouevov. Aopuopovpevos ody 6 pécos bp’ éxarépas 
rav Svvdpeov mapexer tH Sparixp S:avoig roré pev évds, tore dé 
tpiav havraciay évds pév, Grav axpws xabapbeica 4 Yuxn, Kat py 
pdvoy ra mA}On Trav dpiOpav, ddda Kai THY yelrova povddos dvada 
trepBaca, mpos tiv dyeyh Kat dovpmdoxoy kat xa adray ovdevds 
eridea rd mapdmav iWéav émetyntat: rpidv be, Gray pyre Tas peyd- 
has TedeaOeioa Tederas, re ev tais Bpaxurépas dpyiagyrat, Kat pH 
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principle of his existence, but his relations to other 
things (wcavel mpos ri). As, when his regal and 
beneficent powers are spoken of, he must be a king 
of some thing, and a benefactor of some thing; 
that which is governed or benefited being alto- 
gether distinct from it. Akin to these is also his 
creative power, which is called God: for by this 
power, the father, who begat and framed, establish- 
ed all things. Tlepi trav MerovopaCopevwn, p. 1048.1? 
It may be proper to observe, that in the former 
instances which I quoted, the image, or shadow of 
87 God, is spoken of as one, as it referred to that 
power of God which was delineated and shadowed 
out in the creation of the world; but in the latter 
quotations, there is also another shadow of him, as 
governor and judge of that world which he created. 
Those who have maintained from this and other 
similar passages, that Philo had a knowledge of a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead, have done it 
principally to shew, that he had a more accurate 


Sivynrat 7d dy Gvev érépou tivds e& adrod pdvov KaradaBeiv, adda Oia 
tav Spwpever, i} xrifoy 7 apxov.] 
17 [AAG yap od8 éxeivo mpoojkev ayvoeiv, drt td Cyd elpe 
, ~ > ld A ‘ e > 
Beds ods A€yerat KaraxpynoriKds ov Kupiws. Td yap by, 7 dv ear, 
> ~ > ‘\ ¢ ~ ~ > ¢ ae 
ovxt trav mpds Tee avrdo yap éavrovd mAjjpes, Kal avTd éauT@ ixavdv, 
Kat mpd THs Tod Kéopov yeverews, Kal peta THY yéverw TOU mavros ev 
€ , , ‘ > Ud ”~ ce 7 La 
époiw. “Arperrov yap xat dperaBAnrov, xpnlov érépov rd maparay 
ovderds, Gore adrod pev elvat ra mavra, pydevds dé Kvpios até. 
Tay d€ Suvdpewr, as Erewvev eis yéveow én’ evepyecia tod ovora- 
Gévros, évias cupBéBnke AéyerOat doavel mpds Tt, THY Bacidexny, THY 
evepyerixyny: Baowdeds ydp trios kal evepyérns rivds, érépov mavrws 
Bacidevopévo kat evepyeroupevov. Tovrov ovyyenis €oTt Kai 7 
ar owrreKn) duvapis, 7 kahoupery Oeds* Sia yap ravrys Tis Gundjeas 
eOnne Ta mavra 6 yenjoas on Texvireioas maTnp, aaoTe To “eye 
clue Geds ods” icov earl rG “eyo eis mourns Kal Snprovpyds.”) 
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knowledge of the divine nature than he could be 
supposed to have had, if he had conceived it to 
have been in all respects a simple monad, as much 
one in personality as in essence. Whereas Philo 
says, that the terms are catachrestically used which 
represent him under the appearance of three, as 
the existent’ Being attended on either hand by 
those two of his powers which were first exerted, 
and are most closely and intimately connected with 
his essence, viz. first, his power of creation, and 88 
secondly, his power of governing that which he had 
created, 

This mode of expression and illustration was 
adopted, he said, in order to aid the conceptions 
of imperfect minds, which are unable to compre- 
hend the simplicity of one self-existent, independent 
being, and by arguing a priori to perceive how 
from this pure essence as from their proper -foun- 
tain, proceed the powers of creation and govern- 
ment, and the several objects upon which those 
powers are to be employed, Finite intelligences, 
which cannot thus contemplate him at once in his 
essence, are obliged as it were to divide him, and 
view him in detached parts in his acts, but chiefly 

18 Origen in his first Homily on Isaiah, viz. on chapter vi., 
seems to have derived his ideas from hence, when he is ex- 
plaining the vision of the Lord sitting upon a throne high and 
lifted up, surrounded by Seraphim. The passage is thus ren- 
dered by his translator: Si video eum regnantem celestibus 
virtutibus, video eum sedentem super thronum excelsum et 
elevatum. Quid est, quod dicit, Coelestibus virtutibus? Throni, 
dominationes, principatus, potestates, virtutes ccelestes sunt.— 


Que sunt ista duo Seraphim? Dominus meus Jesus et Spiritus 
Sanctus. Testimonium enim dat Scriptura, quia ejus mundan- 
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in those acts of his which are prior in time to all 
others, most immediately arise out of his essence, 
and extend to all created beings, viz. his acts of 
creation and government. Thus arguing a poste- 
riort they ascend to the summit of intelligibles, 
and there contemplate images of the power and 
goodness of the first cause impressed upon his 
works, and catch as it were a shadow of him who 
cannot be contemplated in his essence. 

These powers are called ([lepi XepovBin, p. 112) 
his goodness and authority or sovereign power, and 
are denominated the two highest and first powers 
belonging to the one truly existing God. By his 

89 goodness he created the universe, and by his sove- 
reign authority he governs what he created. Be- 
tween both these is his Xoyos, which is expressed 
by the symbol of the flaming sword. This con- 
nects them together; for it is by his Aoyos that 
God is governor and good, This preceded all 
things, and was meditated before all things, and is 
conspicuous in all things’. Here Xoryos is the plan, 
the design, by which (to speak after the manner of 
men) God acted in the creation and government of 
the world. The unity of design in both so con- 
nects his goodness and authority, that there are 
tur labia ab uno ex seraphim, qui missus est ad auferenda ejus 
peccata. Unus autem ex seraphim Dominus meus Jesus Chris- 
tus est, qui ad auferenda peccata nostra a patre missus est. 

19 [p. 113. “Endeye d€ pot, kara tov eva ovras Svra Bedv dvo ras 
dyvwtatw eivat kal mporas Suvdpets, ayaddrnra kal éovotay. Kat 
ayabdrnte pev Td Tay yeyerrnxevat, eLovoig S€ rod yerynbévros apxetv. 
Tpirov 8€ cuvaywydv apdoiy pécov eivat Aéyov: Adyw yap kal 
dpxovra kul dyabdy eivar tov Oedv. adrd mavra POacay rapnpel- 
sato, kal mpd mayrwy vootpevoy Kal émi macs pawdpevor). 


MORGAN E 


Tlepi rod 
Srt drperrov 
Td Getov, 

p. 809, § 24. 


Tlept xoopo- 
morias, Pp. 32. 


Tlept xs 
daa. P. 3,_ 
and Tepi tov 
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5A ene a ANE RD Sie rari e ke ae ee 
manifest indications of each in the acts of the 
other. 

When the general design of the universe, form- 
ed by the existent Being, is spoken of, it is called 
Adyos. His several designs of the separate parts, 
though included in the general design, are called 
plurally Xo-yor, and are said to be sent, as well as 
the singular: rods éavrod Adryous émtkoupias évexa 
Tov pirapeTwv amrocreA\e. By these powers was 
formed the incorporeal and intelligible world, the 
archetype of this which appears, being composed 
of invisible ideas, as this is of visible bodies. 

The supreme Being is perpetually said to be 
surrounded by these powers, as guards of state and 
attending ministers, dopupopoumerip a pos Tov Suva- 
pew. 

Not to mention that Isocrates uses the same 
expression to signify a person’s being guarded by 
the good-will of the citizens (77 rev rodiTwv evvoia 
Sopupopovpevos); Philo uses it to express the human 
mind’s being attended by the senses, whose busi- 
ness it is to furnish it with notices of colours, 
sounds, tastes, and smells. Again, wealth, glory, 
and honours, are said to be the attendant ministers 
(Sopupepo) of the body, the senses those of the 
soul. Again, reasons are said to be the attendants 
and guards of the soul of the wise: dopupepo kat 
vméppaxot Wuyns. And sacred and holy reasonings 
and words are called the garrison and sentinels of 
the soul: iepovs kal ootous Aoryous auTis Ppovpovs 
kal pvdakas ovras. 


These powers of the one existent Being, and 


go 


2 


Lame 
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the external expressions of them, his words and 
actions, are said to be spoken of in the Scriptures 
under the emblems of angels. Thus, when young 
and old in Sodom are stated to have combined 
against the angels, the spiritual doctrine contained 
under that narrative is that there was a general 
disposition to wickedness; and that young and old, 
with one accord, as if they had bound themselves 
together by an oath, set themselves in opposition 
to the divine words and actions, which it is cus- 
tomary to call angels: [las 3, w&s gyaw, o dads 
qepieKvKAWoaY Gua THv oikiav, veo Te Kai mpeo Bvrat, 
kata tTwv Oeiwv epywv Kal Aoryww TUVOLOTAaMEVOL, OUS 
Kkadeiv 600s aryyédous. Again, aPavdarots Aoryots, ovs 
Kade 00g arytyedous. 

One of the passages produced to prove the 
personality of the Aoyos, according to Philo, is that 
wherein he says that the angel who met Hagar, 
when she fled from the face of Sarah, and brought 
her back, was the divine Xeyos. But who or what, 
according to the same interpretation, was Hagar, 
and Sarah from whom she fled? By Hagar is 
meant human discipline and the circle of the arts 
and sciences, who departed from her mistress, Sa- 
rah, the emblem of virtue, and was brought back 
by the angel, who is the divine Aoryos™ (ds ears 
Ocios Aoryos), Which he elsewhere calls?! right reason 


20 Thy péonv matdelay tiv Tots éyKuKAlots xopevovoay dpapev 
“Ayap, dis pév e&vodoav amd ris dpxovons aperis Sappas, [drat dé 
Thy mporepay 6ddv imootpépovaar. 4) Tére pev arodpaca] Kardyerat, 
imavtnoavros ayyéhov, ds é€ate Oeios Adyos. 

21 Ipoornodpevos rov dpOdv abrov Aéyov, mpwrdyovoy vidv. 

E2 


(p. 824.] 


Tleat vou 
Georéurr, 
p. 583. 


Itepit Xesovf. 
p. 108. 
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(0pO0s Aoryos). Hagar fled to avoid the austere and 
gloomy life of the virtuous”. Afterwards Hagar 92 
and her son Ishmael, who signifies the sophist, 
were driven out by Abraham, an emblem of the 
wise man, at the instigation of Sarah, perfect 
virtue or wisdom. 

In like manner Philo says (p. 114) that the 
angel, who stood armed to oppose Balaam, was the 
Aoryos of God. But in order to understand the 
true meaning of the assertion, it is requisite to 
consider who or what Balaam was, who is said to 
have been thus opposed. Balaam, says Philo, sig- 
nifies a foolish people (uaratov Aaov) who ride in 
pursuit of gain upon an ass, which signifies hus- 
bandry, merchandize, or any other lucrative em- 
ployment. When he finds that these stop in their 
course, and do not carry him to the object at which 
he aims, he wishes for a sword, that is, a power of 
reasons and words, to chastise them for the failure. 
But those things, though destitute of the organs of 
speech, utter a language more distinct than that of 
any tongue, and point out to him an angel, that is, 
the word of God, standing armed with divine ven- 
geance to oppose his progress. 

It is manifest that, in these instances, Oetos 
Aoryos and Qeos Aoryos, are no more persons, because 


Tlept Tewpyias Nae, p. 195. Ois dv 6 dpOds Adyos broBadAy 
mevoOnadpevov, T. €. Aoywrpov, domep twa Stxaoryy adwpoddkyror. 
Tlept rod dre drpemr. p. 301. ‘O Oeios Adyos—<é dpbds Adyos. 
Tlept rod Gcoréunr. p. 583. ‘O ris hicews dpbds Aéyos, ds 
kupt@répa KAjoes mpocovopaterat, Oerpos, vdpos Ocios dv, xa’ by 
[ra mpoonjxovra kat emPdddovta éxdoros dmevepnbyn.] Iept Ko- 
opon. p. 33, 
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they are represented by the emblems of angels, 

93 than merchandise or agriculture is an animal, be- 
cause they are supposed to be represented by the 
ass, 

In the same spirit of emblematizing he says, 
that by *Eve is meant the senses. It would be 
too tedious to discuss the several moral and reli- 
gious doctrines, supposed to be conveyed under 
the characters of Cain, Jacob, Laban, his daugh- 
ters, his cattle, &c. p.119: the ark and the ani- 
mals contained in it, p. 186: Joseph, his wife, and 
father-in-law, p.577: Rebecca, p. 379: Leah, and in 
short all the persons and places mentioned in the 
Pentateuch. The specimens already given are suf- 
ficient to shew that they are emblematic and 
figurative. Now it is well known that the per- 
sonality of an emblem by no means proves the per- 
sonality of the thing signified by that emblem, 
which is some quality, virtue, or duty, as the gene- 
ral result of the whole story is some moral or 
religious doctrine, which is inculeated under the 
form of a narrative. 

In the same figurative language the Lord’s host 
signifies the several virtues**; and the leader of 
the Lord's host, that divine order and harmony 
displayed in the arrangement of the universe, from 
which men derive the principles of virtue and 

22 “Ayap, 1) péon Kal éeyxvKAtos madela, Kav tov avornpdy Kai 
oxvOpardy trav pirapérav drodpavat Biov omovddcy. p. 109. 

23 Ipoonyopixds pev yuvaixa, dvopacrixds b€ Evay, aivrrdpevos 
aic@now. epi XepovBip, p. 118. 


24 Srpards dé Ocios ai dperat, gidobwy tméppaxot yuxar. 
p- 198. 


p. $4, 


p. £93, 


p. 48. 
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wisdom. It is also called the first-born do-yos, the o4 
eldest angel, being as it were the archangel with 
many names. The sensible world is called the 
younger son of God, and the intelligible world 
is called the elder son. In the passage, “The 
horse and the rider hath he thrown into the sea,” 
the rider, he says, is the mind, and the horse 
the passions*, And when the lawgiver forbids 
the use of horses in war, he says, he does not 
speak of real cavalry, which is necessary for both 
offence and defence, but of the irrational and un- 
restrained and ungovernable motions of the soul *, 
Virtue in general is expressed by paradise, and 
the several virtues by the trees planted in it. 

The divine doyos is said to be the cement, 
the bond of union, by which the several parts of 
the universe are kept together”, But the same 
properties are likewise ascribed to the order and 
plan according to which the universe was con- 
structed ®, 

Mosheim supposes that Philo (De Abrahamo, 
p- 367) alludes to some among the Jews who as- 
serted the doctrines of three natures in God. 
Whereas in the passage alluded to Philo appears 
most evidently to me to be speaking of those 
who are not, as he figuratively expresses it, initi- 
ated into the great mysteries, and who are not 


25 Terpamouv xal oxiprytixiy Kat imépavyor—mnabdy re xat 
kaxidy GAxipdratoy arihos—mpds 8€ Kal 6 émeBarns abray voids, 
p- 199. 

6 ‘ANA mepl rijs kara Wuxi dAdyou kal duérpou Kal drelOous 
opas, p. 200. 
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able to contemplate the existent Being in his simple 
state, without something else to aid their concep- 
tions. They are therefore obliged to have recourse 
to his acts, and to consider him as creating or 
governing, when they endeavour to form a notion 
of him. Indeed the notion, which is formed in 
this circuitous manner, partakes of a pious opi- 
nion; but that which results from a direct view, 
does not partake of, but is, a pious opinion, or 
rather, surpasses opinion and is the truth itself. 
This is the language in which he generally speaks 
of the popular and the sublime theology, as distinct 
from each other in degree rather than in kind. 

27 Adyp afiyyera Ocip> Kddda yap é€ott Kat Seopds obros, 
p- 507. 


28 Tlayxdd@ To Tis dxodovOlas eipy@ Kéxpyrat, p. 14. Takis & 
dxodovbia Kal eippds ore mponyoupéver Tivev Kat éropever, 


THE 96 
FATHERS of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


"Eyévynce roivuv airov ovx ovras, os dv tis vonmeev avOparray, 
GAN os videv adrds pdvos. ov yap Td, mds éyévyncer, cimeiv éray- 
yerrASueba, GdAa 1d, ox ovTws SiaBeBatovpeba: Kal ody pets 
dyvoodpev pdvov tiv éx matpos Tov viod yevynaly, dAda cal maca 
yer pvots.—Cyril. Catech. x1. p. 96. 

HIOTIUS informs us that from Philo was 

derived the allegorical method of interpreting 
Scripture, which prevailed in the primitive Church, 
This arose from very natural causes. 

First, they who have been favoured with a 
divine revelation, and have by grace availed them- 
selves of it, enjoy a great and manifest advan- 
tage over those who are left in a great measure to 
the exertions of their own minds, and are obliged 
to trace out the invisible things of God by intri- 
cate reasonings and deductions from the things, 
which do appear in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the world. What even learned men 
among the latter do hardly guess and with labour 
find out, is plain and obvious to the meanest 
and most uncultivated understandings among the 97 
former. 

Yet this advantage, great as it really is, has 
not always been sufficient to satisfy the pretensions 
of those who have been blessed with a divine reve- 
lation. Not contented with the bright sunshine 
which blazes around them, they will scarcely allow 
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the benighted heathen the dim taper of human 
reason to guide their steps in their laborious travels 
over the dark mountains. Whatever the Apostle 
Paul may have said in his various expostulations 
with the Gentiles, and particularly in his Epistle to 
the Romans, there are some far wiser, in their own 
conceit, than seven men that can render a reason, 
who boldly maintain, that whatever glimmerings of 
light the Pagans of old have been able to strike 
out by mere dint of labour and study, have been 
all either directly or circuitously derived from the 
sacred writings'. 

Traces of this opinion are to be found in some 
degree in the works of ancient authors, both Jewish 
and Christian, though it did not shoot up to the 
extravagant height to which some have carried it 
in later days. I should depart from the tenor of 
my subject, if I did more than barely mention the 
well-known example of Josephus among the former. 

98 Among the latter, the instances are numerous. As 
I proceed with my work, I shall, in confirmation of 
what I have here advanced, produce some strong 
and pointed passages from Justin Martyr and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, both of them writers of the 
second century. 

To Christians who had embraced these senti- 
ments, the writings of Philo must have been an 
invaluable treasure. The manner in which he has 
applied the principles of Plato to illustrate the Mo- 
saical account of the Creation and other parts of 

1 °EE od (PidAwvos) otpat kai mas 6 ddAnyoptkds THs ypapis év 
TH exxdyoia Adyos éxxev dpxiv eiopuyva. Photius, p. 96. 
E5 
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the Old Testament, was admirably calculated to 
flatter their prejudices, and furnished them with 
specious arguments in support of the opinion which 
they so strenuously maintained. 

Secondly, many were converted to the Christian 
religion who had previously made considerable pro- 
gress in the Platonic or? Eclectic Philosophy, and 
retained many of their former prejudices. Others 
were struck with the great respect that was paid to 
philosophy, and with the superior skill which its 99 
professors displayed in the arts of controversy. On 
this account they frequented the schools of Alex- 
andria, in which masters of profound learning and 
great celebrity explained and inculcated, with be- 
witching eloquence, the speculations of the sages 
of ancient Greece. 

These men, having the sacred volumes in one 
hand and the writings of Plato in the other, if they 
believed them both to be true, must have thought 
the principles and doctrines of each consistent with 
those of the other: for it is impossible that one 
truth should be opposite to, or at variance with, 
another. To these men, therefore, the writings of 
Philo must have been as acceptable as to those 


2 The following is a description which Clemens Alexandri- 
nus gives of the Eclectic philosophy. ‘By philosophy I mean 
neither the Stoic, nor the Platonic, nor the Epicurean and 
Aristotelean. But whatever things have been properly said by 
each of those sects, inculcating justice and devout knowledge, 
this whole selection I call philosophy.” ‘irocogiay dé, od ri 
Sraixpy Aéyo, odd rv WAaravxyy, } rv "Emtxovpesdy re kai ’Apt- 
ororedkny: GdN’ Soa eipnra map’ éxdotyn tov alpécewv rovrav Ka- 
Ads, Stxatcortyny per eboeBods emeorjpns éxdiddocxovra, rotro 
cipmay rd ékdextixdy dirocopiav gyi. Stromm. Lib. 1. p. 288. 
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whom I mentioned before; and indeed, for the 
same reason, namely, for his having so industriously 
and speciously marked out a seeming conformity 
between two works, if I may so call them, both of 
which they so highly reverenced. 

The writings of Philo came the more strongly 
recommended to these men, because the method 
of interpretation, which he has adopted, may be as 
commodiously applied by Christians to reconcile 

10oothe principles of Plato and the doctrines of the 
Gospel, as it was by Philo to explain the contents 
of the Old Testament by the same principles. 

First, there are to be found in the writings of 
many of the fathers of the Christian Church evi- 
dent traces of the opinion, that the heathens de- 
rived all the principles of their knowledge from the 
sacred Scriptures; and even that the wildest stories 
of their mythology originated from the same source. 
Thus, in the Address to the Greeks, attributed to 
Justin Martyr, the author boldly asserts, that Or- p.15.[». 14 
pheus, and Homer, and Solon, the legislator of the “* 
Athenians, and Pythagoras, and Plato, and some 
others, received great assistance from the writings 
of Moses, éx t7s Mwucews ioropias wpedrnbevtes. 
He affirms, that hence they derived the knowledge 
But though the followers of the Eclectic philosophy professed 
to select the truth from the doctrines of the several sects; yet 
the authority of Plato, in their estimation, far surpassed that of 
any other, and the bulk of their tenets concerning God and the . 
human soul was composed of his doctrines. 

8 Though there is reason to doubt whether this address 
was really the work of Justin, it serves to shew, in conjunction 


with the other quotations, that this opinion prevailed among 
the early Christians. 
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of the unity of God, and some of the mysteries of 
Ep. JB 9. 5%, the divine nature. He maintained, that Plato, in 
the beginning of the Timeus, in describing the 
principle of existence, obscurely alluded to the ap- 
pellation which the supreme Being assumed to him- 
self in the book of Genesis; but that he varied the 
form of expression, in order to evade the censure 
(p.20.§22 of the court of Areopagus: that when he speaks 
of an ancient account, he means the law of Moses?: 101 
that when he mentions men beloved of God, he 
thinks of Moses and the other prophets, from whose 
writings he learned the doctrine of a future judg- 
ment5: that when he made eZos, ‘specific form,’ the 
third principle after God and matter, he was led to 
the use of the expression by a passage in the writ- 
ings of Moses, which, for the want of an enlight- 
ened instructor, he did not correctly understand : 
Exod. xxv.40.  Tiook, that thou make them after the pattern 
which was shewed thee in the Mount.” And again, 
“ According to all that I shew thee, after the pat- 
tern of the tabernacle and the pattern of all the 
instruments, even so shall ye make it®” Plato, 
says he, having met with these passages, supposed 
that some separate specific form existed, before 
4 ’Evratéa 6 Udrav capds xat davepds riv madaidy Adyov 
Mavcéws dvopdter vdpov, rod pev dyduatos Matcéws, PdB@ Tod 
Kovetov, pepvpcba Sedios. p. 24[B]. 
5 “Avdpas 8€ rivas érépovs TS Ge@ Hirous eivar vopiter, ed px 
Moiicéa kal rovs Aourod’s mpopyras; dy trais mpodyretas évrvyoy, 
kal rov mept Kpicews map aitay pepadnkas Adyor, €v TE TPT Tis 
[p. 8808,  IloAureias Ady otrw mpoavahwrei, p. 24 [E]. 
331 A.J , . 5 \ ’ \ 4 9 4 ? , 2 A 
6 Waar d€ pera tov Gedy kai tHv VAnv Td €idos Tpitny apxny 
elvat héywv, kal [od« J. Otto] dddAdbev wébev dddAa Tapa Moiicéas 
Thy mpopacw eitnhos aiverat, rd prev Tod. eiSovs Bvopa dmd Tay 
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what is the object of the senses; which form he 
also often calls the pattern of the things that were 

102made’. He then proceeds to point out the mis- 
takes into which Plato fell in reading the Mosaical 
account of the Creation, and the manner in which 
he was led by those mistakes to imagine an intelli- 
gible world, and other opinions that appear in the 
Timezus. It is unnecessary to give a minute detail 
of these things, and of the allusion which, in the 
second Apology for Christians, Justin states the [Apolag. 1 § 
Philosopher to make to the shape of the cross, the 
knowledge of which he is supposed to have obtained 
from the story of the brazen serpent in the history 
of Moses. 

In his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew he asserts, p. 291[01 
that the devil formed many of the mythological 
stories of the Greeks in imitation of the several 
circumstances foretold of Jesus Christ; in the 
same manner as the magicians of Egypt imitated 
the miracles that were performed by Moses. One 
instance of this is Bacchus, the son of Jupiter, who, 
having been torn to pieces, after his death rose 
again and ascended into heaven; whose mysteries 
also are celebrated with wine. Another instance is 
Esculapius, who is represented as curing diseases 
Maictas pepabyxas pytdv, od di8aybeis bé ryyiKxadra mapa trav 
elddrov Ore ovdév éxros pvorixis Oewpias trav amd Maicéws eipn- 
pevay capas yryvdoxew earl Suvardv. Téypahe yap Mwiojs os 
Tod Ocod mepi tis oKnvijs mpos adrov ecipnxdros oUTws, K.T.r. P. 28. 
[p. § 29. p. 98.] 

7 Tovrows obv évruxay 5 WAdrav Kat od pera THs mpoonKovans 
Ocwpias Sefdpevos Ta yeypappéva pyra, @7On eldos te xwpiordv 


mpoimapxew tov aicOntot: 6 kat mapaderypa tdy yevouévav dvopa- 


(ee modAanis, p. 29 [a]. 
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[4polog 1c. and raising the dead. Again, we hear of Perseus, 

sry. < 1 who was born of a virgin. Again, when the Per-103 

v1 sians say that Mithras was born of a rock, they are 
supposed to have taken the idea from the book of 
the prophet Daniel,where the kingdom of God is pre- 
figured by a stone cut out of a rock without hands. 

P. 46. Clemens Alexandrinus, in his Admonition to the 
Gentiles, expostulates with Plato, and asks him 
whence arose his conjecture about truth and genu- 
ine piety. I know your teachers, says he, though 
you may wish to conceal them. You are indebted 
to the Hebrews for such of your laws as are true, 
and for your opinion of God®. To the same origin 
he refers the knowledge which Xenophon had at- 
tained of the Supreme Being ®. 

In the first book of his Stromata he gives an 
instance of a law which, he says, Plato borrowed 
from the Hebrews; wherein he orders every one 
to abstain from the water of his neighbour, till he 
has tried every method, without success, of pro- 


(S72 curing water in his own possessions® In page 

8 Iddev, d WAdrov, adrndaav aivirry; méev 4 tav Adyar ap- 
Ooves xopnyia tiv OeocéBeray pavreverat ;—olda gov rovs dida- 
oxddous, Kav amroxpumrew €OéAns—vdpous, Soot aGAnOeis, kat Sdfav 
Ti Tov cov, wap’ aitdv opedrnoa trav ‘EBpaiwv: [p. 60. ed. Pott. 
§ 70.] 

9 I1ddev dpa & rod Tpvddov cohiferat; 4} Sydad}y mapa ris mpo- 
pyridos tis ‘“EBpaiwv Geomovons de mas; [Ibid. § 71.] 

10 "Ey yodv rois Népors 6 e€ ‘EBpaiwv pirdcodos Tato 
kedever Tors yewpyovs py émapdetoa pnde AapBdvew Vdwp map’ 
érépwv, eay py mpdrepov dpvfavres map’ airady axpt ths mapbeviou 
Kadoupérns, avudpov evpwot ryy yay: p. 274. [p. 321. ed. Potter.] 

11 Snocopia S€ otk amearadn tnd Kupiov: add FAG, pyot, 
kAareioa, } mapa KNémrov Sobciaa: cir’ ody Sivapes } ayyedos pabov 
Tt THS GAnOeias Kat py) Karapelvas év ath, Tata évémvevoe Kal 
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104304, he says that Numa was a Pythagorean; but 
that it was in consequence of what he learned from 
Moses, that he prohibited the Romans from making 
an image of God. In page 309 is quoted, from [5 vi. p26 
the Gospel of St John, the saying of our Saviour, [s.Jonnx. 8) 
that all before him were thieves and robbers. This 
some men applied to the philosophers, to whom 
the" arch-apostate surreptitiously communicated 
detached portions of divine wisdom. Yet, says 
Clemens, this philosophy, stolen as it were by Pro- 
metheus, retained a little fire emitting some useful 
light, a faint resemblance of divine wisdom. The 
Grecian philosophers, who lived before the coming 
of our Lord, may indeed be called thieves and 
robbers, for having, without acknowledging it, taken 
portions of truth from the Hebrew prophets, and 
appropriating them, as if they were their own doc- 
trines!*, He produces the authority of Aristo- 
bulus to prove that Plato was guided by the law of 
105the Jews’, He quotes the following passage from 
Numenius, a Pythagorean philosopher: What is 
Plato but Moses speaking the Attic language “? 
kdépas edidakev. p. 310. [§ 17, p. 366.] 

12 "Eorly obv xiv pirocopia ri Kdameiog, xabamep td Tpo- 
pnbéws, mip drlyov els has émirndecov xpyoipes Cwmvpovpevor, 
iyvos rt copias xai kivnots mapa Ocod- raira 8 av elev Krémrat 
kal Ayoral of map’ “EAAnor Girdcodor, kat mpd rs Tov Kupiov 
mapovoias mapa trav ‘EBpaixdy mpopytav pépyn tijs adnOeias ov 
kat éniyvweow afdrres, GAN os idta operepicapeve Sdypata. 
p. 312. [§ 17, p. 369.] 

13 Karnxodovénxe 8¢ Kal 6 TAdray rH Kal’ nas vopobecia, Kat 
gavepds eott meptepyardpuevos Exacta tév év airy Aeyouevar, p. 342, 
{p. 411.] 


M4 Ti ydp éore WAdrav, } Motos arrixifwv; p. 342, [$ 22, 
p. 411.] 
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That Plato was assisted by the writings of Moses, 
when he composed his treatise on Laws, is again 

[pov nae asserted (p. 349). In the second book (p. 367) he 
says, that the fable of Minos associating with Jupi- 
ter was invented by some who had heard that God 
had conversed with Moses, as a man converses with 
his friend. 

I will not stop to remark the many conformi- 
ties and resemblances which he has pointed out 
in the moral injunctions and observations of the 
Gentile philosophers and the inspired writers, par- 
ticularly in the fourth book of his Stromata. Nor 

(p.642] will I dwell upon what he says at the end of that 
book, that the Hyperborean and Arimaspian cities, 
the Elysian fields, and the Republic of Plato, are 
images (eixovas) of the church, the heavenly Jeru- 

{§xip.¢83] salem. In the fifth book, p. 580, after mentioning 
some doctrines of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, 
he affirms that they were derived from Moses", In 

(p. 10.) the 592d and the following pages, he enumerates 
many doctrines in confirmation of the same posi- 

(r.705] tion concerning Plato. In p. 595, he alleges the 
authority of Aristobulus, that the Peripatetic phi- 
losophy was taken from the law of Moses. I shall 106 
conclude this topic with the following passage: 

i707] Kat rd cvvorov, MvOaryopas cai Zwxparns cai Tda- 
Twy AEyovTes akovew hwvijs Oeov, THv KaTacKevr}y 


- a ~ , a t \ ~ “ 
Twy OAwDY Oewpovvres axpiBas uTo Qecouv yeyovurav 


18 Tlapa Moitoéws roatra pitocopyoavres of tav ‘ENA}VOY 
Gxpot. 

16 Avo S€ mapehijapyev Kedoous yeyovévar "Emtxoupelous roy 
peév mpédrepov kara Népwva: rodroy 8 xara ‘Adptavdy Kal xarwrépo. 
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kal cuvexopevny adiadeimrws* axyxoact yap Tov Mwi- 
géws Aéryovtos, Elwe Kai éyévero. 

Secondly, these sentiments naturally led those 
who entertained them to regard with a favourable 
disposition the writings of Philo, in which the plan 
is laboriously pursued of reconciling Divine Reve- 
lation and Pagan philosophy, and of expounding 
Scripture history upon heathen principles. 

Origen, in the beginning of his treatise against 
Celsus, being desirous of giving his readers some 
idea of the qualities of his antagonist, and of the 
time in which he lived, says, We are told that 
there were two men, Epicureans, of the name of 
Celsus; the first in the time of Nero, but this in 
the time of Adrian and later'’*, Now, whatever 
practices Celsus really observed and objected to in 
the Christians, may fairly be presumed to have 
been of some duration and extent in his time; 
particularly if the charges were avowed and de- 
fended by the Apologist. One of the things, 
which Origen states him to impute to the Chris- 

107 tians is, that they, in conjunction with the Jews, 
adopted allegorical explanations of the transac- 
tions recorded in the Books of Moses". Origen 
supposes that Celsus referred to the works of 
Philo, and of some still more ancient, such as 
Aristobulus; and concludes, that he had never 
read those works himself, but had only heard that 
there were writings which contained allegorical 


Lib. I. p. 8. 
17 nov, ort nat “Iovdaiwy Kal Xpioriavav of émtetkéotepot 


tair ddAnyopodo:. Lib. Iv. p. 196. 
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explanations of the law; otherwise he would not 
have spoken in so contemptuous a manner of such 
valuable compositions 8. 

These instances seem to me to prove that the 
writings of Philo, and the allegorical mode of inter- 
pretation adopted by him, were in high estimation 
among Christians very early in the second century 
at the latest. The works of the Fathers of the 
Church in that age, particularly among the Greeks, 
abound in imitations, allusions, and direct refer- 

| ences to him, 

A Ba Clemens Alexandrinus, (Strom. Lib. i. p. 284.) 108 
discoursing about heavenly wisdom and philosophy, 
undertakes to confirm his reasonings by the tes- 
timony of Scripture. For this purpose he intro- 
duces the allegorical interpretation of Abraham, 
Sarah, and Agar, which interpretation he sup- 
ports by the authority of Philo, and then pursues 
the same train of thought through Rebecca, Jacob, 

Lip. i.cap§ and Thamar. In like manner in his [a:daywyds 
he allegorizes the characters and story of Isaac, 
Rebecca, and Abimelech. In the same style he 
interprets the command of Moses to abstain from 
the flesh of swine, the eagle, &c. which he makes 
to signify a prohibition from voluptuousness and 

[§ vill. p. 67] rapacity (Strom. Lib, v. p. 571). Thus also he ex- 

(wid. p. 678.) plains (p. 572) Joseph in his coat of many colours 

18 Aoxet dé pot xal axnxovat, drt €or cvyypdupara meptéxovra 
Tas tov véyouv adAnyoplas: amep el dveyvaxet, ov Gy Edeyer, ai 
yoov Soxovcat rept airdy adAnyopia yeypapOa, médrv trav pidov 
aloxious eici nat dromérepat, ra pydapy pndapds dppooOyvas dv- 


vapeva, Gavpaoty rit kal mavrarmucw avacOnr@ pwpia cuvarrovaat. 
oie Oe mept rdv Piwvos cvyypappdtwy ravra eye, } Kal roy 
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to signify a man endued with various knowledge. 

In p. 583, the three days which Abraham spent (sx. p. 00) 
in going to the place where he was to sacrifice his 

son, are made to signify the degrees by which a 

man advances to the knowledge of spiritual things, 

And in p. 574, he bestows high encomiums upon [sis.p. 679) 
the utility and dignity of these allegories, and the 
interpretations of them. 

Theophilus, in his second book of Autolycus, (313 t111 
p. 94 foll. partly with hints taken from Philo, partly 
with additions of his own, to make the whole apply 
to Christianity, deduces a variety of allusions to 

109 the great mysteries of religion, the nature of God, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the condition of man, 
and the dispensations of Providence, from the 
number of days employed in the creation of the 
world, the portion of them which preceded the 
creation of the luminaries of heaven, and the differ. 
ent productions of the several days. 

I think I have now incontrovertibly established 
these two facts. 

First, That the early Christians entertained the 
opinion that the philosophical principles and my- 
thological stories of Pagan antiquity were de- 
rived either immediately or circuitously from the 
books of the Old Testament. 

Secondly, That the allegorical writings of Philo 


ért dpxaworépwy, droid dott ta AptoroBovAov. aroxafopat dé rdv 
Kédoov pi dveyvdxevat ra BiBrla, eel moddaxod ovrws énire- 
tedxOai por paiverat, dore aipeOjvar Gv kat rovs ev "EAAnot p- 
Aogopoivras dd rav Aeyopevar ev ols od pdvov 4 ppaais €fy- 
oxnrat GAXG Kat vonpara cal Sdypata Kal 9 xpiots Trav as overas 
and rav ypapay pidwy 6 Kédoos, p. 198, 
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were in high estimation among the same people, 
and that the principles of interpretation which he 
had adopted were received as just and wise. 

I shall now proceed to enquire into the effects 
which these two opinions conjointly produced in 
the reasonings of the Christians of the second 
century. 

The first effect which I shall point out is this. 
We saw that Philo by an allegorical mode of 
interpretation explained the things, persons, and 
transactions, recorded in the Old Testament, to 
signify moral and intellectual qualities and opera- 
tions. The Fathers of the Christian Church pro- 
ceeded farther, and again converted those quali- 
ties and operations, with the supposed emblematic 110 
things, persons, and transactions, into other per- 
sons and transactions under the Gospel covenant. 

Because in the Timeus of Plato the Creator 
is said to have used an ideal world as’a pattern 
when he formed the present sensible one, Philo 
also, when he commented upon the Mosaical ac- 
count of the creation, and applied to it the prin- 
ciples of Plato, represented the Supreme Being as 
forming within himself a plan of the work which 
he was about to accomplish. This plan, he says, 
was nothing else but the reason or reasoning of 
God, in the same manner as the plan of a city, 
formed by an architect, is the reasoning of that 
architect. Because the arrangement of this plan 
of course preceded the creation of the things 
which were to be formed according to it, he calls 
it the first-born (apwroroxos), by which word he 


a 
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expresses likewise the difference of its nature from 


that of external things, since it was the natural 
production of the divine intellect by a reflex act, 
if we may so express it. In other parts of his 
works he makes several things, persons, and actions, 
emblematically representative of the divine wis- 
dom and its dealings with men. Because St John 
has called Christ o Adoyos, and he is elsewhere 
styled mpwrdroxos, it has been concluded that all 
111 which Philo has said of what he calls 6 dédryos, is 
expressive of Christ in a literal sense. 

Philo asserted that the two Cherubim over the 
mercy-seat were intended to signify the creative 
and governing powers of God. The creative power 
is said by Justin Martyr to be Christ, and is called 
by him a certain rational power, which God begat 
of himself in the beginning, before all created 
beings’, In his second Apology for the Christians, 
he calls the author of our salvation the reason, 
of which the whole human race partakes; and 
asserts, that they who lived according to reason 
are Christians, even though they were esteemed 
Atheists; as among the Greeks Socrates and 
Heraclitus, and such as were like them™. 

In like manner Athenagoras, stating the eter- 
nity of the son of God, and his consubstantiality 
with the father, says, I will tell you in short what 

19 Apyny mpd mavtav rév Kricpdatrav 6 Geds yeyevynxe Svvapiv 
twa €€ éavrov Aoyexnv: p. 284 [a. Dialog. c. Tryph. § 61.] 

20 Adyov évra, ob} may yévos dvOperev pétecye’ Kal of pera 
Adyou PBidcayres Xpioriavoi eiot, Kav GOeot evouicOncav: oiov év 


"EdAnot pév Swxparns kat “HpdkAetros kat of Suorot adrois: p. 83, 


[p. Apol. 1. § 46.] 
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his being a son means: That he was the first pro- 
duction of the father, not as a thing that was 
made; for God, being an eternal mind, from the 
beginning had reason in himself, being eternally 
reasonable *!, 

Theophilus, in the second book of his Address to 112 
Autolycus, explains in the same manner the do-yos 
as being always resident in the heart of God: 
for, before any thing was made, God had him as 
his counsellor, being his own mind and intellect, 
And when God willed to make whatever he coun- 
selled, he begat this prophoric logos, the first-born 
of all creation *. 

Tertullian, in his Treatise against Hermogenes, 
seems to pursue the same idea, Speaking of the 
nature of wisdom, he says, *When he perceived 
it necessary for the works of the world, he imme- 
diately establishes it and generates it in himself— 
Wisdom was born and established as soon as God 
began to dispose himself to set in order the works 
of the world—Though he had been about to make 
it of matter, he had before made it in wisdom,113 
by meditating and arranging—He afterwards sets 


21‘O mais ri Botderat, epd did Bpayéwv: mpadrov yerrnua elvat 
T) marpl, ovy ds yevduevor €& dpyiis yap 6 Ceds, voids didtos dy, 
elyev airds ey éavtG rov ddyov, didiws oyikds av. [Supplic. 
pro Christian, § 10.] 

22 “AdnOcia Sinyeirae tov Adyov, Tov dvra Siaravrds évdidberov 
év xapdia Ocod. mpd yap te ylyverOat, roirov eiye otpPovdoy, 
€avrov vour, cai ppdynow dvra: dmére 8€ HOeAnvev 6 Oeds Torjoa 
6ca €Bovdcicaro, roiroy tv Adyov eyévynoe mpopopikdy, mpwrd- 
toxov maons xricews: P. 100, Ed. Paris. 1636. fo. [Ch. x.] 

23 Denique ut necessariam sensit ad opera mundi, statim 
eam condit et generat in semetipso—Sophia scilicet ejus exinde 
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forth this order in a more distinct manner. Wis- 
dom was first established. After that was sent 
forth the word, by which all things were made, 
and without which nothing was made. In this 
passage the author evidently meant by sophia, 
wisdom, the internal conception, and by sermo, 
word, the external expression or command. Athe- 
nagoras has expressed something of the same kind, 
though not exactly in the same manner: the son 
of God is the logos of the father in idea and 
energy *4, 

Upon this order Tertullian enlarges in his 
Treatise against Praxeas. Before all things God 
was alone, being to himself both world, and place, 
and all things. Now he is said to have been alone, 
because there was nothing externally beside him. 
Yet he was not even then alone; for he had with 
him what he had in himself, namely, his own 
reason. Even God is reasonable, and reason was 
in him first, and so all things were by him.— 
Although God had not yet sent forth his word, 
he had it within himself with and in his reason, 
by secretly considering and arranging with him- 


nata et condita, ex quo in sensu Dei ad opera mundi disponen- 
da ccepit agitari, p. 416. Tertullian, contrary to some other 
of the Fathers, reprobated refinements upon the word ‘Apyy. 
“Principium sive initium inceptionis est verbum non alicujus 
substantis nomen—Etiam ex materia facturus fuisset, ante in 
sophia cogitando et disponendo jam fecerat.—Primo sophiam 
conditam initium viarum in opera ejus: dehince et sermonem 
prolatum, per quem omnia facta sunt, et sine quo factum est 
nihil.” [p. 275, ed. Rigalt. Paris. 1634.] 

24 ’Eativ 6 vids rod Geod Adyos tod marpds ev idea kal évepyeia. 


[Supplic. pro Christ. § 10.] 
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self what afterwards he was about to utter by 114 
the word®*, This he proposes to illustrate by 
what takes place in man, who was made after the 
image of God, and has also reason in himself. 
Whenever he thinks, he speaks within himself, has 
a collocutor, and holds a conference with his rea- 
son, Thus, says he to his adversary, there is 
in you a kind of secondary speech, by which you 
speak in thinking, and by which you think in 
speaking. Your very discoursing faculty becomes 
another person. How much more fully does this 
take place in God? 

Tertullian seems to have been aware that the 
wisdom and word of God, according to his ex- 
planation, might be taken for a quality or an act. 
He therefore supposes his opponent to ask, if he 
maintained the word to be a substance; to which 
question he answers decidedly in the affirmative. 
In reply to this his adversary is made to object, 
that a word is something void, empty, and incor- 

25 Ante omnia enim Deus erat solus, ipse sibi et mundus et 
locus et omnia. Solus autem, quia nihil aliud extrinsecus 
preter illum. Ceterum ne tune quidem solus; habebat enim 
secum, quam habebat in semetipso, rationem suam scilicet. 
Rationalis etiam Deus, et ratio in ipso prius: et ita ab ipso 
omnia—Etsi Deus nondum sermonem suum miserat, proinde 
eum cum ipsa et in ipsa ratione intra semetipsum habebat, 
tacite cogitando et disponendo secum, que per sermonem mox 
erat dicturus. p. 845. [p. 637, a, B ed. Rigalt.] 

26 Ita secundus quodammodo in te est sermo, per quem 
loqueris cogitando, et per quem cogitas loquendo. Ipse sermo 
alius est. Quanto ergo plenius hoc agitur in Deo? p.846.[ Jb. p.] 

27 Ergo, inquis, das aliquam substantiam esse sermonem, 
spiritu et sophie traditione constructam? Plane—Quid est, 


dices, sermo, nisi vox et sonus vocis, et (sicut grammatici tra- 
dunt) aer offensus, intelligibilis auditu; ceterum, vacuum nescio 
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TI5poreal, the mere voice and sound of the mouth, 
and, as grammarians call it, impelled air, intel- 
ligible by hearing. Our author therefore in sup- 
port of his assertion advances the following reason: 
I say that nothing empty and void can come forth 
from God—and that what proceeded from so great 
a substance, and made such great substances, is 
not itself void of substance”, He afterwards pro- 
ceeds to illustrate the mutual relation of the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity by the root, the tree, 
and its fruits; a fountain, a river, and a stream; 
the sun, a ray of light, aid the apex of the ray. 

116 We have seen, that, according to Philo, in 
order to assist the understandings of men, who 
were unable to contemplate God under the simple 
character of the one self-existent Being, he was 
represented as attended by two principal powers 
and attributes, and considered under the threefold 
character, as the principle of existence, the prin- 
ciple of wisdom and goodness, and the principle of 


quid et inane et incorporale? At ego nihil dico de Deo inane 
et vacuum prodire potuisse, ut non de inani et vacuo prolatum; 
nec carere substantia, quod de tanta substantia processit, et 
tantas substantias fecit, [p.638p]. The language which Gazalius 
uses in speaking of the Coran is similar to this: Ipsum (Deum) 
preterea loqui, imperare, prohibere, promittere, minari, ser- 
mone zeterno, antiquo, qui subsistat in essentia ipsius, nec simi- 
lis sit sermoni creaturarum, quique non consistat voce, quze 
oriatur e commotione aris, et collisione corporum, neque literis 
que conficiantur concursu labiorum, aut motione lingus, et esse 
Alcoranum, Legem, Evangelium, et Psalterium, libros ab ipso 
demissos super Apostolos suos, et legi Alcoranum linguis, inscribi 
libris, reponi cordibus, ita tamen ut interim sit antiquus, sub- 
sistens in essentia Dei, nec obnoxius fiat separationi et divisioni. 
Pocock. Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 288. 


MORGAN F 
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power and authority. These were supposed by 
Christian writers to indicate the three persons of 
the Holy Trinity, revealed in the Gospel Dispensa- 
tion. According to this doctrine, the second per- 
son is spoken of either as the *%mind of the first, 
or as the “reasoning faculty of that mind, or as 
the internal operation or production of that fa- 
culty, or as the *! external expression of that pro- 


duction. *Athenagoras combines three of those117 


senses together. 
Hence Praxeas, perceiving, that by this mode 
of interpretation, personality was to be attributed 


28 Nods xal Adyos rod marpds 6 vids rod cod. Athenag. p. 10. 
[Suppl. pro Chr. $ ix.] “Odos vods, dros pas marpdov. Clem. 
Alex. [Stromm. Lib. vii. cap. 2, p. 831.] 

29 Rationalis enim Deus, et ratio in ipso prius—que ratio 
sensus ipsius est. Tertullian, p. 845, [p. 637B.] 

80 Sophia scilicet ipsius exinde nata et condita, ex quo in 
sensu Dei ad opera mundi disponenda ceepit agitari. Tertull. 
p- 416. Cum ratione enim sua cogitans atque disponens ser- 
monem, eam efficiebat, quam sermone tractabat, p. 845. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus [,Stromm. Lib. v. cap. 3, § 16, p. 654] having 
quoted John xvii., J am the truth, thus expatiates upon it: 
‘O d€ Adyos Tov Geod, "Ey, hyoty, eit 7 ddnOea. vG dpa Gewpnrds 
5 Adyos: Tovs S€ adnOwods, Ey, Prrocdpovs, rivas Aéeyers ; Tos THs 
Gdnbeias, jv & eyo, pirrobedpovas. ev S€ rG Haidpm (p. 247) wept 
GdnOcias, as id€as Aéywv 6 WAdrov dyrace. 7 Sé id€a evvdnua rod 
Gecod' Sep of BapBapor Adyov eipjxact Tod Ceod. 

81 Cum dicit Deus, Fiat lux; hee est nativitas perfecta 
sermonis. Tertullian, p. 846, [p. 638 B.] 

82 Nois, Adyos, coia, vids Tov marpds, p. 27[§ x]. This mode 
of explaining the nature of the second and third persons of the 
Holy Trinity, led some of the principal sects among the Maho- 
metans to deny the existence of the divine attributes; lest by 
admitting them they should seem to infringe the fundamental 
article of their faith, the simple unity of the Deity. The ac- 
count of Abul Farajius is: “Quod ad Motazalas attinet, illud, 
de quo inter eos in universum convenit, hoc est, quod attributa 
eterna ab essentia Creatoris, qui supra omnia excelsus, amove- 
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118to mere qualities, operations, and relations, main- 
tained that the Trinity in the divine nature was 
not a Trinity of persons, but was intended to ex- 
press the different offices and relations of the same 
identical Being. In consequence of this position 
he asserted, that God the Father himself descended 
into the womb of the Virgin; that he was born of 
her; that he suffered; in short, that he was Jesus 
Christ, 
In all these cases it is highly necessary to ob- 
serve the mode of reasoning which is adopted ; and 
to distinguish between the general doctrine laid 


ant, fugientes distinctionem personarum, quam constituunt 
Christiani.” Poc. Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 18. Another author 
reasons in this manner upon the same principle: “ Infidelitatis 
arguuntur Christiani, quod tria statuunt «eterna; quid ergo de 
iis pronuntiandum, qui septem aut plura statuunt?” Jb. p. 216. 
Wasel, the founder of this class of sects, thus expresses himself 
upon the subject in general terms: “Quicunque asserit signifi- 
catum aut attributum «ternum, duos statuit Deos.” Jb. By 
this language they meant nothing more, than to assert the 
simple and indivisible essence of the Deity, which, according to 
the metaphysical notions of those ages, would not be consistent 
with an acknowledgment of his attributes. For instance, when 
they denied the attribute of knowledge to the Deity, they 
affirmed, “ Deum per essentiam suam scire, non per scientiam.” 
That in this embarrassed mode of expressing themselves, they 
had an eye to the metaphysics, which then prevailed among 
Christians, seems evident from the following passage of Share- 
stanius: “ Dicunt illi, qui se equitatis assertores vocant, Deum 
excelsum unum esse essentia sua, nullam esse ei divisionem, 
nullum attributum, unum etiam operibus suis, nec socium ipsi 
esse, nec seternum alium preeter essentiam ipsius, nec consortem 
in operibus ipsius, nec fieri posse, ut reperiantur duo seterna, 
atque hoc est unitatem asserere.” Ibid. 

33 Ipsum dicit patrem descendisse in virginem, ipsum ex ea 
natum, ipsum passum, denique ipsum esse Jesum Christum. 
Tertull. Adv. Praweam. p. 844, [p. 634 a]. 


F2 
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down, and the explanations made use of to illus- 
trate the nature of it. Thus the most approved 
writers of the second century rested upon the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, the general doctrine of 
the eternal generation of the Son of God, his unity 
with the Father, and his being the person by whom 
all things were made, and without whom nothing 
was made that was made. But when they proceeded 
to particular explanations of this general doctrine, 
they had little or no assistance from the Scriptures, 
if we except a few figurative passages, which they 
explained in a literal sense. Their principal de- 
pendence was upon their own ingenuity and imagi- 119 
nation, furnished with wrong conceptions of things 
and modes of reasoning, by their mistaking the 
principles and designs of Plato and Philo, This 
led them to explain the unity of the second person 
of the Holy Trinity with the first, by denominating 
the second the mind of the first, thus making a 
distinction between God the Father and his own 
mind, and assigning a separate personality to each; 
as if God the Father were any other than mind, 
or it were conceivable that any being should un- 
derstand by an intellect which was personally dif- 
ferent from it, and which of course possessed a 
separate consciousness. This led them to explain 
the eternity of the second person, by denominating 
him the reason of the first, who existed from eter- 


84 An obscure expression is a weak basis for an elaborate 
system. Critic. Obs. on VIth Book of the Mneid. 

85 Clemens Alexandrinus says, that the heads of the prin- 
cipal heresies of his time were born in the reign of the emperor 
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nity, and was always possessed of reason. Hence 
it was, that the second person is described to be 
the wisdom of the first, or that operation of the 
divine reason and that plan of proceeding which 
was laid in the divine intellect before all creation. 
Hence, likewise, the author of our salvation is as- 
serted to have been literally that word which was 
projected from the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when he said, Let there be Jight, and there was 
light; which is termed by Tertullian, the perfect 
nativity of the word. 

120 The orthodox writers of the second century 
seem to have differed from the heretics® not so 
much in their prime abstract principles and modes 
of reasoning, as in their superior reverence for the 
canonical Scriptures and the doctrines obviously 
contained in them, and their ready reference to 
them alone in confirmation of their tenets. The 
former steadily adhered to the doctrines of the 
Scriptures, but had recourse to peculiar principles 
and modes of reasoning, in order to explain and il- 
lustrate the nature of real beings, whose existence 
and general character are revealed in the word of 
God, and to make them appear consistent with the 
philosophical tenets or popular opinions of those to 
whom they wished to recommend them. Many of 
the heretics set out with similar principles and 
modes of reasoning; but instead of confining them 


Adrian, and lived to the time of the elder Antoninus: epi rods 
Adptavod rod Bacitews xpdvous of ras aipéoets emwonoartes yeyd- 
vaot, kat péxpt ye THs Avrwvivov tov mpeaBurepou dtéresvay HAtkias. 


Stromm. Lib. vin. [p. 764, p. 898, Potter.] 
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to the explanation of acknowledged doctrines es- 
tablished upon the authority of the Scriptures, 
they gave up the reins to a wild imagination, and 
unchecked by authority, they proceeded as far as 
their fantastical principles and reasonings would 
carry them, in quest of new and unauthorized doc- 
trines and imaginary personages. 

I shall endeavour to illustrate what is here as-121 
serted, by a passage in that treatise of Tertullian, to 
which I have so often referred. Tertullian, having 
advanced what has been already stated concerning 
the reason and wisdom and word of God, seems to 
have been aware of the resemblance which his 
principles and reasonings bore to those that were 
maintained by Valentinus. He therefore under- 
took to obviate the objection, by pointing out the 
difference that was between them. Observe now 
in what he represents that difference to consist. 
It is not in the principles which he lays down; it is 
not in the reasonings and illustrations which he 
uses; but it is in the doctrines to which those prin- 

(p. 3998] ples, reasonings, and illustrations are applied: Hoc 
si qui putaverit me mpoPornv aliquam introducere, id 
est, prolationem rei alterius ex altera, quod facit Va- 
lentinus, alium atque alium Aionem de Aone produ- 

[ulatur,1.Ri- CONS 5 primo guidem dicam tibi, non ideo non utitur 

leone, L Ri et veritas vocabulo isto et re ac sensu ejus, quia et he- 
resis utitur ; immo heresis potius ex veritate accepit, 
quod ad mendacium suum strueret. Prolatus est sermo 
Dei an non? Hic mecum gradum fige. Si prolatus 
est, cognosce probolam veritatis ; et viderit heresis, st 
guid de veritate imitata est. Jam nune queritur, 
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quis quomodo utatur aliqua re et vocabulo ejus. Va- 
lentinus probolas suas discernit et separat ab auctore 


122¢et ita longe ab eo ponit, ut ion patrem nesciat.— 


Apud nos autem solus filius patrem novit, et sinum 
patris ipse exposuit, et omnia apud patrem audivit et 
vidit, ete. p. 846. 

What those doctrines of Valentinus were, may 
be seen at large in Ireneus, The fact seems 
to be, that Valentinus and other heretics, in the 
same manner as the orthodox, adopted erroneous 
principles, which led them into false doctrines. 
They learned at one time to speak of mind, as a 
person distinct from the principle of existence; at 
another time, to attribute substance and personality 
to reason; at another time, to wisdom; at another 
time, to the word expressive of power and autho- 
rity. But they did not sufficiently attend to a very 
material circumstance, to which the orthodox paid 
more regard, that all those positions were originally 
advanced to explain established and well authenti- 
cated doctrines, and the nature of real personages. 
They began with them as first principles and un- 
questioned truths, and framed such doctrines as 
seemed to arise out of them. Thus they were in- 
duced to adopt the doctrine of a perfect Aon be- 
fore all things, eternal, incomprehensible, invisible, 
and unbegotten. Considering mind, reason, wis- 
dom, truth, life, &e. as distinct in their meaning, 
they attributed a distinct personality to each, and 
devised a series of Sons, projected one from an- 
other in a long course of succession. 


123. We have seen that Plato maintained the spe. 
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cific forms to be the real entities. By these, Philo 
stated him to mean the mere motions of the mind. 
But the several sects of Gnostics considered them 
as real things, that had a proper and actual subsist- 
ence, and held that every species of sensible fleet- 
ing things had an ideal permanent representative. 
It was easy and natural for them, thus disposed, 
and in a great measure free from the restraints of 
the doctrines of the canonical Scriptures, to fall in 
with the Eastern philosophy, and to embrace a 
doctrine which admitted of an extensive list of 
ons, such as man, church, thought, will, &c., each 
the chief of a particular order of beings similar to 
himself. 
This primary derivation of the doctrines of the 
Gnostics from the philosophical opinions of Plato, 
Ado. Heres. is expressly affirmed by Irenzus, in which chapter 
it is stated that they also borrowed many of their 
notions from the theories of other philosophical 
sects, and from the poetic mythologies of ancient 
Greece. Non solum que apud comicos posita sunt 
arguuntur, quast propria proferentes ; sed etiam que 
apud omnes, qui Deum ignorant, et qui dicuntur phi- 
losophi, sunt dicta, hee congregant, et quasi centonem 
ex multis et pessimis panniculis consarcientes subtili 
eloquio sibi ipsis preparaverunt. He says, indeed, 
that they affected to confirm their wild theories by 
Scripture ; but it was by the most forced and arbi-124 
trary interpretations of it, by collecting detached 
expressions and names, and treating them as one 
continued narration, just as if a person should un- 
dertake to frame a story by tacking together verses 
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_ widely dispersed through the works of Homer. But, 
says he, when the Word, the Only-begotten, and 
Life, and Light, and Saviour, and Christ, and Son 
of God are proved to be one and the same Being, 
and it is shewn that this same person was made 
flesh for us, the fabric of their Ogdoad is dissolved ; 
and, when this is dissolved, their whole hypothesis 
falls to the ground*, 

Clemens Alexandrinus also, in the third book 
of his Stromata, discourses upon the use which Epi- 
phanes, Carpocrates, Marcion, and other heretics, 
made of the principles and doctrines of Plato, and 
other philosophers. He says, that Epiphanes was 
instructed by his father, Carpocrates, in the doc- 

125trines of Plato®’, some of which he had mistaken: 
that Marcion derived some improper notions from 
the same source, and that he made an unskilful use 
of others. He attributes some of the errors of 
Cassianus to too great an attention to Plato; and he 
quotes from the writings of some of those heretics the 
very expression in the Parmenides, ev nv ra wavra, 

86 ‘Evis yap Tod abrod Setxvipevou Adyou Kal povoyévous kal 
(ons Kai Poros Kat gwrtijpos cal Xptorovd kal viod Geod, Kai rovrov 
aitrov cupxabévros imép tar, NedAvTat 9 THs ’OySoados cKnvornyia. 
ravrns Sé AeAvpevns, Siawémroxey aitdy maca 7 imdOects. renee. 
adv. Her. Lib. 1. p. 40. 

87 "Emadevbn pev ov Tapa To marpl Thy Te éyKxuKdLov madeiav 
kai ra WAdrovos, p. 428. [p. 511.) Aoxet S€ pot kat rod WAdrewvos 
mapaxnkdevar ev tH modtreig [hapévov], p. 430, [514]. Of piddco- 
got dé, av épvicOnpev (Ivdaydpas re kat WAdrwv) rap’ dy tiv 
yéveow Kaki elvar doeBas éxpabdyres of dd Mapxiwvos, p. 431, 
[516]. Ov« doadds dedeixOat jpiv vopi{o, ras apoppas tay Fever 
Soypdrav tov Mapkiwva mapa Iddrevos dxapiorws te Kat dpadds 
ciAnbévat, p. 434, [520]. yyetrae 5é 6 yevvaios obros TWAarwvixo- 
tepov, p. 466, [553]. 

F5 
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p. 466.—Tertullian calls Valentinus apostate, here- 

(rsa) tic, and Platonist. (De Carne Christi, cap. xx.) 
Relucere ideis semina Gnostidw et Valentinine here- 
seos. De Anima, p. 322. 

It would be easy to multiply passages from 
Tertullian and others, in support of what is here 
advanced. I will close this topic with one testi- 
mony from the writings of an author in the begin- 
ning of the next century; a testimony upon this 
subject as unexceptionable as any one that can be 
obtained. The author whom I mean is Plotinus; 
a man inferior to few in application, acuteness of 
genius, and profound knowledge of the various me- 
thods in which the men of those times interpreted 
the philosophical opinions of Plato, and applied 
them to subjects of theology. 

The ninth book of his second Ennead was writ- 
ten professedly to discuss the doctrines of the 
Gnostics. After having examined some of their 
principal doctrines at large, he says, ‘ These things 
have been partly taken from Plato; but whatever 126 
new things they have introduced, in order to form 
their own system of philosophy, those are found to 
be destitute of truth**’ He then produces one in- 

[Time p stance of this from the Timaus. Plato said, that 
as mind sees ideas in that which is a living being, 
the Creator devised that the universe should con- 

38 "OXws yap avrois ra pév mapa rod TAdravos eiAnnrar ra 
dé, daa Katvoropovow, va idiav progodiav Odvrat, Taira ew Tis 
dAnOecias evpnrat, p. 203 [F]. 

89 Eimdvros yap avrod, fmep obdv vovs évovaas ideas ev ra, 6 
€or. (Gov, Kadopa, roravras kal 6 rdéde Totdy 7d wav StevonOn oxeiv- 
oi de, ob avvevres, Tov pév EhaBov ev jovxia Exovra ev aire mavra 
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tain asmany. But the Gnostics, not understanding 
this, conceived one mind at rest, having in it all 
entities; another mind beholding what was in it; 
and a third mind devising®. He next shews in 
what manner their ideas of the corruption of matter, 
and the impurity of all terrestrial things, were de- 
rived from Plato’s direction to abstract the thoughts, 
and to withdraw the mind as much as possible from 
the influence of the body. He again intimates, p. 25 [03 
that they were led to hate the nature of the body 
in consequence of having heard Plato“ complain 
much of it, on account of its being so great an im- 
pediment to the soul. 

127 The conclusion, which I would draw from the 
whole of the topic, is this: First, that the original 
general principles, adopted by both the orthodox 
and the heretics of the second century, were the 
same, and that the latter differed from the former, 
chiefly in consequence of the more unrestrained 
and licentious use which they made of those princi- 
ples. Secondly, that the chief of those principles 
were derived immediately from the mythological 
stories and the tenets of the philosophers of Greece, 
particularly of Plato. 

I have been the more particular in this enquiry, 
because Mosheim, and after him Brucker, has as- 
serted, that the Gnostic heresies were derived 


ra dyra: rév dé vouv érepdy map’ aitiy Gewporvra, roy dé Siavoovpe- 
vor, p. 204 [a.] 
40 Katrot ef xal puceiv airois éroles tiv Tod odparos puow, 
, > , ul ‘ 4 ed ’ ? > , 
Sidr axnxdact UAdrwvos moda pepipapévov TO o@part, ola eprd- 
A Par: 
dio mapéxav [eurodia mapéxet, Creuzer] rH Woxn. 
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solely from the oriental philosophy. The real state 
of the case seems to me to be this: 

First, The genuine doctrines of Plato, in many 
points, bear a strong resemblance to the oriental 
philosophy; whence indeed they were derived by 
Pythagoras and Plato. The same may be said of 
the mythologies of ancient Greece, which in a 
great measure originated from the same source. 

Secondly, This resemblance was increased by 
the manner in which the philosophy of Plato was 
taught at Alexandria, when that city became a 
distinguished seat of learning. 

Thirdly, It was customary for those who aspired 
to eminence in their profession, to affect a more 
profound knowledge of the sublime doctrines of 
philosophy relating to God and the human soul.128 
For this purpose they were not satisfied with what 
Plato taught upon those subjects; but, after they 
had gone through the course of education in his 
school, they applied to the oriental philosophy, 

Stromm. Lib. from which Plato himself drew. Clemens Alex- 

(». 822] andrinus enumerates the several masters under 
whom he himself studied. Among these one was 
from the east. Plotinus, who was himself a kind 
of second father of the later Platonists, undertook, 
though he failed to accomplish, a journey into the 
east, for the purpose of perfecting himself in the 
philosophy of those countries. 

We may hence be able to account for the high 
pretensions to wisdom which the Gnostics ad- 
vanced, and for the contempt with which they 
treated Plato and his followers, with whom they 
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had set out in the pursuit of truth. They looked 
upon him as one who had made but very little pro- 
gress in the ways of true knowledge, and was 
qualified to teach men only the first rudiments of 
science. But they arrogated to themselves the 
name of sages, who were initiated into the great 
mysteries of God and nature. This contemptuous 
treatment of Plato and his doctrines could not 
fail to produce a proportionable degree of animo- 
sity in the later Platonists, whose vanity was se- 
verely wounded by the arrogant pretensions of the 
Gnostics.. 

129 ‘These patch-work systems of heresy (if I may 
be allowed to borrow the idea of Ireneus) will 
the less surprise us, if we recollect an opinion, 
which generally prevailed in that age, that most 
of the sects of Grecian and Barbarian philosophy 
contained severally some scattered portions of 
truth, which it was the business of a wise man to 
collect and combine in one consistent scheme *'. 

While these general principles prevailed, as 
well among the orthodox Christians as among 
heretics, Ammonius Saccas, who was educated a 
Christian, established a school at Alexandria. Phi- 
losophy at this time had gained an undoubted 


41 This opinion is thus stated by Clemens Alexandrinus: {vp- 
mayres ov "EdAnvés Te kat BapBapot, Scot raArnOois wpéxOnoar, of pev 
ovK oAlya, of Sé pépos Tt, elrep Apa, Tov THs GdnOeias Adyou Exovres 
dvadetyOctev—ovrws ov 7 te BapBapos 7 re “EXAnuKy Procodia, 
Ti aidtov ddnOevay orapaypdy twa ov THs Atovicov pvbodoyias, THs 
dé rod Adyouv rod dvros del Georoyias memoinra 6 d€ ta Sinpnpeva 
cuvbeis addis, kat évoroinoas trédetcov Tov Adyor akwdvvas «bd icf 
dre xardyerat thy adjdeav, Stromm. Lib. I. p. 298, [p. 349.] 
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ascendency in the church; and the nature of the 
situation, in which Ammonius was placed seemed 
to call upon him to support at once the character 
of divine revelation and human philosophy. As he 
left no writings behind him, we can judge of his 
abilities only from their effects, and the testimony 
of others. These unite in placing him in the most 
conspicuous point of view. In his endeavours to 
render more complete the agreement between the 130 
several stories of Pagan mythology, the tenets of 
the Grecian and Oriental philosophers, and the 
doctrines of the Gospel, he entirely changed the 
whole state of the question, effected a complete 
revolution in philosophy, and made no inconsider- 
able impression upon the Christian profession. By 
the refinements of his speculations and the copi- 
ousness and force of his eloquence, he seems to 
have exercised an almost uncontrollable influence 
over the minds of men in the personal discharge 
of his office as a public teacher. And from him 
sprung a sect, the members of which, for their 
learning and acutenesss, have been the admiration 
of great numbers in all succeeding ages. 
Ammonius is said to have differed in prin- 
ciples from Clemens in the following respect. 
Clemens affirmed, that truth was dispersed in dif- 
ferent portions through most of the stories of 
Pagan mythology and the several sects of philo- 
sophy; and that the great error of the heathens 
consisted principally in this, that each nation, party 
and sect, having but a portion of truth, and some 
of them a very small portion of it, persuaded 
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themselves that they possessed the whole*2. Where- 
as Ammonius is said to have affirmed, that each 
sect and party would be found to be possessed 

131o0f all the most important doctrines of true reli- 
gion, if their principles, tenets, and mythologies, 
were properly interpreted. This step alone was 
wanting in order to make the junction between 
Christianity and Paganism complete. If the point 
could be fully accomplished, it would follow of 
course that the school of Ammonius would be 
frequented by men of all parties who repaired to 
Alexandria for instruction in philosophy and reli- 
gion. ‘The event was answerable to the greatness 
of the undertaking, and the _— abilities of the 
undertaker. 

Before the time of roe Christian writers 
had for different purposes endeavoured to make 
out a conformity between their own profession and 
the traditions and principles of those to whom they 
addressed themselves. Sometimes they did this in 
order to mitigate the abhorrence in which they were 
held by their Pagan persecutors, and to convince 
them of the innocence and reasonableness of the 
doctrines which they taught and practised. At other 
times their views were more extensive and disinter- 
ested, and were directed to the conversion of those 
to whom their discourses were delivered. They 
represented to them, that the mythological tradi- 
tions and philosophical speculations, which were so 


42 Al rijs dpidocodias ris te BapBapou ris re “EXAnuexis aipée- 
wets, Exaotn, Omep Edaxev, Ws Macav adxet Thy GdnOeav. Stromm. 


Lib. 1. p. 298, [p. 349.] 
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highly esteemed by the Gentiles, were but faint 
and very imperfect copies of divine wisdom that 
was to be found only among Christians complete 132, 
in all its parts, and with undiminished lustre. They 
exhorted them therefore to repair to the sacred 
volumes, where those celestial treasures are depo- 
sited, and to enrol themselves in that order of 
men who glory in professing and practising the 
most sublime truths and the purest morality, and 
in inculeating the same profession and practice 
upon others. Sometimes their object was to make 
philosophy appear respectable in the eyes of their 
fellow Christians, from a conviction that it tended 
to strengthen their intellectual powers, to enlarge 
their capacities, and refine their conceptions, and 
give them more just and comprehensive views of 
the ways of God in man. Perhaps also those good 
men were not quite free from some tincture of 
vanity in this respect. As they were undoubt- 
edly ambitious of being reputed philosophers as 
well as Christians, they probably felt some plea- 
sure in exalting their profession. 

Yet all this while, Christianity, its doctrines, 
and language, seem to have engaged very little of 
the attention of Pagan philosophers. They saw no 
purposes of interest, ambition, or vanity, that were 
to be answered by concurring in those forced 
interpretations, in order to promote a seeming 
conformity. They were indeed often pressed by 
the Christian apologists with the gross impurities 
that were recorded in the histories of their gods; 
and the Stoics, whose system of religious faith 133 
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comprehended them all, had given them a spe- 
cimen of the excellent use that might be made of 
physical interpretations. Yet all those circum- 
stances appear to have made but a slight impres- 
sion upon their minds before the time of Ammo- 
nius; and they betray no symptoms of having even 
suspected that their popular mythologies, poetical 
fables, and philosophical tenets, contained either 
those express declarations of theological doctrines, 
or those obscure allusions to them, in which their 
successors so confidently affirmed that they every 
where most obviously abounded. 
But when the reputation of Ammonius gave 
a consequence and dignity to the doctrines which 
he professed, the scene was suddenly changed. 
The Pagan philosophers seemed at once to be 
roused, as it were, from a profound sleep. A 
thick veil appeared to have been drawn from their 
eyes. Men of the most refined wit, the most 
acute genius, and the most extensive learning, 
thought it an employment worthy of their noblest 
faculties and attainments to search for the great 
mystery of revelation, the Trinity of Persons in 
the Divine Nature, among the doctrines and tra- 
ditions of men. They tortured their invention a 
thousand ways in order to accomplish their pur- 
pose; and they did not disdain to use scriptural 
language and scriptural figures and illustrations in 
134the prosecution of it. Now the withered arm was 
impiously lifted up against him who gave it strength. 
Now the Pagan ventured to enter into competition 
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with the Christian concerning the purity of their 
respective moral precepts. Now he presumed to 
assail the authenticity of the revelation, by assert- 
ing that Christ and his disciples proclaimed no- 
thing new concerning either the nature of God or 
the duty of man, but only set forth in a new form 
what was known to the world long before. 

The most illustrious of the Pagan scholars of 
Ammonius was Plotinus. He stands eminently 
distinguished by the manner in which he applied 
the hypothesis and principles of his master to the 
decoration of the mythology and philosophy of 
Greece. The acuteness of his genius, his ab- 
stracted mode of reasoning and expression, and 
his unremitting application of metaphysical sub- 
tilties, gave a wonderful degree of reputation to 
his system. 

It seem’d 
For dignity compos’d and high exploit: 
But all was false and hollow4s, 
If we refer to the detached original stories and 
reasonings which he undertook to illustrate and 
conjoin; if we attempt to explore the foundations 
of what, by the power, as it were, of his magic art, 
appeared in the eyes of some men to be a solid 
and stately building; we shall be surprised to 
discover that it is nothing more than the baseless 135 
fabric of a vision. 
[48 Milton, Paradise Lost, Book m. y. 110.] 
44 ‘Apyérumoy olov kai mapaderypa eixdvos rovrou dvros kai de 
éxeivoy dvros. Enn. wi. Lib. ii. cap. 1. [p. 255 B.] 


45 ‘H rov vod cai rot dvros vats Kéopos eorlv 6 adnOivos Kat 
mp@ros. [Ibid. B.]} 
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The writings of Plotinus are to be considered 
as philosophical lectures, in which he undertakes, 
not to investigate, but to prove and illustrate cer- 
tain doctrines by a variety of arguments and state- 

‘ ments. The principal of those doctrines, to which 
his chief attention is directed through all his works, 
is a trinity in the divine nature; (Ennead IL. p.s0.1 
Lib. rx. Cap. i. and elsewhere.) This doctrine, 
so conspicuous and important in the Christian dis- 
pensation, he endeavours to prove by abstract 
reasoning, to support by the authority of Plato, 
and to illustrate by mythological stories. He calls 
his three principles, the first, the good (rdyaov) 
or the existing (ro dv), the second, mind (vois), 
the third, soul (vy). He says, that mind is the 
archetype and pattern of this world, which is the 
image of it, and which exists by means of it‘; 
that the nature of mind and the existing is the 
true and first world“. Mind, having imparted 
something of itself to matter, made all things, 
itself remaining motionless and quiet. That which 

136 flowed from it was reason“, It was reason that 

gave harmony and an unity of composition to all 
things *’. But this universe is not, like the intel- 
ligible one, mind and reason, It only partakes of 
mind and reason. Wherefore it stood in need 
of harmony by the concurrence of mind and 
necessity. The latter tends to defect and dis- . 

48 Nos roivuy dots te avrod els DAnv, arpepis Kai jovxos Ta 
mavra elpyd¢ero- obros 3¢ 5 Adyos, ex vow fuels. Cap. 2, [p. 
256 a.] 

47 Tod 8€ Adyou én’ abrois riv dppoviay kal play rHy civragw 
els ra SAa movovpévov. Ibid. (c.] 
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proportion; but mind controls necessity“. He 
again repeats this sentiment, that the reason or 
soul, which presides over this universe, is not, 
like that of the intelligible world, pure mind and 
soul, but suspended from the latter, and, as it 
were, an effulgence from both*®. This reason 
therefore, though it proceeds from one mind and 
one life, each of them perfect, is neither one life 
nor one mind, nor every where perfect; and does 
not impart itself whole and entire to those things 
to which it imparts itself®. 

Fomead. 1. In his treatise on the nature of Love, he 

* til makes use of these principles to explain the birth 137 
of that urchin, as related by Plato in his Sym- 
postum. There was, he says, a twofold Venus: 
one the daughter of Jupiter and Dione, the other 
the heavenly Venus or the divine soul, descended 
from Ccelus the first principle, but the immediate 
production of Cronus, mind, the second principle, 
without a mother, that is, without any commu- 
nication with matter, and without any relation to 
marriage ; as there is no marriage in heaven, every 
thing there being pure and unmixed. It is more 
immediately connected with mind than the light 
with the sun. This heavenly Venus, following 


48 "Eort yap rd mav rdde ovx, Somep ekel, vos Kat Adyos, GAAd 
HeTexov vou Kal Adyou: 81d Kal Senn dppovias, ovveNOdvros vow Kar 
avdykns. ths pev mpds TO xeipoy Edxovons kal els ddoylay pepovons 
—apxovros 5€ vod suas avdykys. Ibid. 

49 ’Eorl roivuy obros (5 Adyos) ovK akpatos vovs, ov8’ adbrovois, 
ovdé ye wixns xabapas rb yévos- yprnpévos dé éxelyns, Kat olov 
exrapyis €£ ducoiv vod Kai :uyijs. [p. 267 D.] 


9 -~ ol - 
50 “Hxwv roivuy otros 6 Adyos ex vow évds Kai fwis pds, mAy- 
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Cronus, or, if you please, his father Colus, asso- 
ciating with him and beloved by him, brought 
forth heavenly love. 
But the soul of this universe also has a love pp. 240] 
attending her, who is concerned in marriages. 
This love was begotten at the birth of Venus, in 
the gardens of Jupiter, upon Ilevia, poverty, by Icpos, 
abundance. Jn this fable, he says, that Jupiter [p. 2851 
does not mean the third principle, as it usually 
does, but the second, viz. mind. For Venus signi- 
fies the divine soul. Tlopos signifies the reason of 
all things: not abstract universal reason, or, as 
he expresses it, reason remaining in itself, but an 
effulgence from it, and mixed with Ilevia, inde- 
finite matter void of qualities". Nectar, with which 
138 [Iopos is said to have been intoxicated, signifies 
divine wisdom, flowing into the soul at the birth of 
Venus. The gardens of Jupiter are the glory and 
splendor of the divine mind. (C, viii. ix. x), (pp. 298, 299.] 
In the fifth Ennead, the first book, and the 
seventh chapter, he applies the story of Cronus 
or Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter, to a similar pur- 
pose. Cronus, the wisest God, signifies the divine [p. 8933 
intellect, which devours its own offspring ®; that is, 
absorbs within itself the divine reasons, not suffer- 


pous Svros éxarépov, ovk eotw ovre (an pla, odre vods Tis eis, ovre 
éxaotaxyod mAnpns, ovde Sidois éavrdv ols didecw Srov Te kal 
mavra, Ibid. [a]. 

51 °Ex Adyov ov petvavros ev ait, GdAa ptyOevros dopioria. 
Enn. 11. Lib. v. cap. 7, [p. 297 B.] 

52 The Stoics interpreted Cronus to signify time, his off- 
spring days, months, and years, etc. “Kpdvos dicitur, qui est 
idem xpévos, id est, spatium temporis. Saturnus autem est 
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ing them to sink into matter, and to be fostered 
by Rhea. From him, however, sprung Jupiter, the 
divine soul, the light and impression of the mind, 
revolving round it, and attached to it: a power 
too great to be unproductive. 

In aid of this solemn trifling he had recourse 
to the philosophical principles of Plato. In the 
prosecution of his plan, he considers the Par- 
menides, the Timeus, and +o aya@ov or universal 
good, and contemplates them as if they all treated 
the same subject in exactly the same point of 
view; though the Parmenides was intended to 
explain the phenomena of the universe, accord- 
ing to the principles of Parmenides, on the sup-139 
position of its having existed from eternity. Ti- 
mzeus, on the other hand, proceeds upon the sup- 
position that the world was created, and under- 
takes to delineate the order in which that great 
work was performed, the relative dignity of the 
separate parts, and the ingredients of which they 
were severally composed. In neither of these trea- 
tises does Plato make himself absolutely respon- 
sible for the doctrines which are advanced in 
them. And in his dialogue concerning a Republic, 
he is not treating of the first and efficient cause, 
appellatus, quod saturetur annis. Ex se enim natos comesse 
fingitur solitus, quia consumit etas temporum spatia, annisque 
praeteritis insaturabiliter expletur.” Cic. De Nat. Deor. Lib. ii. 
cap. 25, 

53 Atrapkes by aird els dyabdy, oddév dv déotro Tis voncews Tis 
rept airod. Enn. vi. Lib. vii. cap. 38, [p. 730 4]. The terms 
in which he describes it, are not unlike the account, which 


Cicero gives of the Gods of Epicurus: “ Nihil agit: nullis occu- 
pationibus est implicatus: nulla opera molitur: sua sapientia 
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but of the final cause. It is obvious how forced 

an interpretation it must be that aims at blend- 

ing such inconsistencies in one system. But this 

is not all, The manner in which this scheme is 

conducted adds greatly to the confusion that 

necessarily arises from the nature of the scheme 

itself. 

He affirms that the terms év, év woAdd, and 

év kat moda in the Parmenides signify the three 

principles in the divine nature; and that 70 avya- tp. 49051 

Qov, which I have shewn to signify the final cause, 

is equivalent to év the first principle, (Ennead VI. tp. 7311 

Lib. vi. C. xl. and elsewhere) the root, as it were, 

of the tree, (Ennead VI. Lib. vi. C. xv. Ennead V. {p50 0, v. 

Lib. 1v. C. i.) the first intelligible, a simple unit 

(Ennead V. Lib. nm. C. i.) ungenerated and selfsuf- (p. 13.1 

ficient, not standing in need of intellect to com- 
140plete its perfection *. Whereas the second prin- 

ciple, mind, which, he says, is the same as &v woA)a, 

requires the intelligible for the exercise of its 

powers and the fruition of its enjoyment, and of 

course for the perfection of its nature. Mind 


has essence and intelligence, which are many. 
(Ennead VI. Lib. vu. C. xxxvii, [p. 728]®). It is 
also all things, and therefore many. (Ennead ILI. 


et virtute gaudet: habet exploratum fore se semper cum in 
maxumis tum in seternis voluptatibus.” De Nat. Deor. I. 19. 

54 ‘O pév yap vots rod dyabod, rd 8 ayabdy ob Seirar ékeivov. 
Enn, m1. Lib. viii. cap. 10, [p. 352]. ‘Opa 6 voids éxeivov kal 
Setras avrod pdvov- éxeivos 8€ rovrov otdéy, Enn. vy. Lib. i. cap. 
6, [p. 487 F]; Lib. iv. cap. 2, [p. 518). 

55 Avo dvra rotro rd év dpod voids Kal bv, Kal voiv Kal voovpevor. 
6 péev vods xara 1d voeive 1d 8€ by Kara Td vootpevoy. Enn. v. 


Lib. i. cap. 4, [p. 4855]. 
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oye Lib. Ill. C. lil.— Ennead Vv. Lib. IX. C. vi.) It is 
generated of the first principle by a reflex view of 
itself *°, 

As mind is generated from the first principle 
by a reflex view, so it also, being at rest, out of 141 
its essence produces soul. The soul, not indeed 
at rest but in motion, begat likewise an image. 
Looking at the principle whence it sprung, it was 
filled; and having proceeded to different and con- 
trary motion, she generated an image of herself, 
sensation, and the nature which is in plants *, 
Soul is the reason of the mind, and an energy of 
it; as that is of the first principle. But the rea- 
son of the soul is obscure *. As the emitted reason 
is an image of the reason in the soul, so is the 
soul the image and reason of the mind; and it is 
all energy and life, which it sends forth for the 
subsistence of other things. One may be com- 
pared to the heat which resides in fire, the other 
to that which it communicates®, The soul, being 
one as subsisting in the divine nature, is also many 

56 las ody vouv yerva, } Gre rh emcorpopy mpos airs édpa. 7 dé 
Spacis avtn vovs. Enn. v. Lib. i. cap. 7, [p. 488 a]: bd» yap 
rédetcov TH pndev (yreiv pyde Exerv, pndé SeiaOat, otov brepeppin. Kat 
TO dmeptAnpes avrod memoinxey Go, Td Se yevdpevoy els adrd 
erectpady Kat émAnpebn, Kal éyévero mpos atrd Bdérov. kal vows 
ovros. Kal 7 pév mpoexeivo [mpds exeivo 1, Creuzer] ordots abrod rd 
bv exoinoev’ n S€ mpds avrd Ged, tov vody, émet ovv are [€orn lI. 
Creuz.] mpds aird iva i8y, dpod vots yiyvera kat dv. Enn. v. 
Lib. ii. cap. 1, [p. 494 B]. 

57 Ovrws ody by olov eéxeivos, ra Spota motel, Svvapty mpoxéas 
modAnv. eidos S€ Kai ToiTo av’rod, domep airs abrod mpdrepov 
mpoéxee. Kat avery éx tis ovoias évépyera yuxijs [uy l. Creuz.4, 
TovTo pévovtos ékeivou ‘yevopévn. Kai yap 6 vois pévovros Tod mpd 
aitod éyévero. 4 Se ov pevovoa rotei, GAA KwOcioa éyévva €idwror, 
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142as consisting of the reasons of the things that are 
made ®, 

She made all animals, breathing into them Fn, v.Lib.i 
life: whatever the earth or the sea nourishes, and ” #*! 
whatever are in the air or in heaven, the stars and 
the sun. She arranged this great heaven, and 
makes it revolve in regular order, being a nature 
different from the things which she arranges, and 
moves, aud causes to live. When she communi- 
cates life to them, they come into being; when 
she quits them, they perish. Without her, matter 
is a dead carcass; but she flows into it, and en- 
lightens it. As the rays of the sun, illuminating 
a dark cloud, make it shine, and give it an aspect 
of golden splendor, so also soul, entering into the 
body of heaven, gave it life and immortality. 

It should seem that it would be a bold under- 
taking and an arduous task to reconcile this 
theory with the doctrines laid down in Timeus. 
In this theory mind and soul are stated to be 
the second and third principles, and to be co- 


éxet pev odv Brérovea Sbev éyévero, mAnpovtat. mpoedOodoa Se eis 
kivnow GAAnv kat évavriav, yerva eidwdov adbrijs, atoOnow Kat piow 
ri év rois purois. Ib. [p. 494 ¢.] 

58 ‘H yoy Adyos vod, Kal evépyetd tis, domep airds éxeivov. 
GdAa puyis péev dpvdpds 6 Adyos. Enn. v. Lib. i. cap. 6, [p. 
487 F]. 

59 “H wuyi—eixav ris éort vod. olov Adyos 6 ev mpopopa Adyou 
Tov év Wuyf, ovrw Tot Kal avTi Adyos vod. Kai } maca évépyeta. Kat 
fv mpoierat Cwny els Gdov timdcracw. olov rupds, Td pév 4 cvvodca 
Oepudrns, 7 Sé nv mapéexer. Enn. v. Lib. i. cap. 3, [p. 484 B.] 

60 TS d€ moody Hv Wuxi, TodTO dpa mAROos Ev. ti ody Td TAR- 
Bos; of Adyow Tay yryvopévav. Enn. vi. Lib. ii. cap. 5, [p. 
599 B]. 

MORGAN | G 
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eternal and co-essential with the first principle, 
and to flow necessarily from it by a gradual 
process; that is, mind from the first principle, and 
soul from mind. Soul, in like manner, from the 
same necessity of its nature diffusing the emana-143 
tions of its essence through matter, and giving it 
form and life, constituted the visible world, with all 
that it contains. In the Timeus the three prin- 
ciples, as has been justly observed, are the Cre- 
ator, Idea which is denominated the pattern, and 
Matter. Out of the two last the first is said by a 
voluntary and deliberate act (BovAnBeis Kat Noryiod- 
pevos) at the beginning of time to have made the 
universe, consisting of mind in soul and soul in 
body. But Plotinus was not discouraged by the 
difficulty, that would have deterred a less enter- 
prizing genius; and he has shewn by the manner 
in which he surmounted it, that nothing is arduous 
to a sophist, who is indulged with an arbitrary 
assumption of abstract principles and senigmatical 
interpretations. He says that Plato does not always 
appear to assert the same doctrines; so that it 
61 Od rairdy A€éyov mavraxy haiverat, iva ay ris ex padias 7d Tod 
dvdpds BovAnpa cidev, Enn. rv. Lib. viii. cap. 1, [p. 469 B.] 
Cicero in his dialogue, De Nat. Deor. Lib. i. cap. 12, makes 
Velleius the Stoic bring the same charge of inconstancy of 
principles against Plato: De Platonis inconstantia longum est 
dicere, etc. The instances which he produces, are taken from 
the Zimeus and the Books of Laws. If he had thought that 
the Timeeus and the Parmenides treated precisely of the same 
subject, and that in both those dialogues Plato intended to 
conyey his own sentiments; the strongest possible argument 
that could have been advanced, might have been obtained from 


a comparison of the different doctrines maintained in those two 
dialogues. For Velleius clearly perceived, that the positive 
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is not easy to ascertain his opinion ®: that he 
144does but obscurely intimate, (qviypévos —ainrro- 
wevos. Ennead VI. Lib. u. Cap. xxii.), that mind pp. «441 
sees ideas in the first principle, together with the 
principal consequences deduced from it: that when 
the production of mind or soul is mentioned, it is 
not intended to signify a production in time, but 
only to point out the order of causes®: that ac- 
cording to Plato mind sees ideas in the living, 
which he calls also the intelligible: that by the 
contemplation of those ideas is generated reason 
or soul, which divides them into the several exist- 
ing reasons or souls: that the universal soul was 
not any where, and did not come any whither; 
but body, being near it, partook of it: it was not 
in body, nor does Plato say so; but body was in 
it. Other souls proceed from it, and return to it; 
but itself is always above, in that, whose nature is 
existence. Ennead III. Lib. rx. Cap. i. ii. [pp. 856, 357.) 
145 If we consider the almost innumerable stories 
of Pagan mythology, together with the various me- 
thods of relating and explaining them, we shall 
creation of the world was taught in the Timeus. But Cicero 
understood the principles of reasoning too well to put such an 
objection into the mouth of any of his disputants, whom he 
represents as the leading men of their several sects: tres triwm 
disciplinarum principes. It was incumbent upon Plato to pre~ 
serve a consistency of principles and doctrines in the same dis- 
course. But it was by no means necessary, that he should 
maintain the same doctrines in explaining the physiology of 
Parmenides and the cosmogony of Timezeus. 
62 "Exrodav 8€ jpiv taro yéveots 7 €v xpdvm, Tov Adyov mept 
tov det dvrov motovpévots, Ta dé Ady@ THY yéverw mpocdmrovras 


avrois, airias cat rafews adrois dmoddcet, Enn, y. Lib. i. cap. 6, 


[p. 487 o.] 
G2 


[Adv._Nati- 
ones. Lib. iii. 
cap. 37, 8qq.] 
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readily see that it would not be difficult for so sub- 
til a genius to cull something from them, which to 
those, who revered his authority, might seem to 
carry with it an air of probability, and to fall in 
with his favourite system. 

The allegorical method of interpreting the Pa- 
gan mythology was attacked with great spirit and 
acuteness by Arnobius. The new theological mode 
of interpretation does not appear to have attracted 
his notice. He confines himself chiefly to the phy- 
sical explanations, which were more ancient and 
general, though most of his observations are equally 
applicable to the other. One of the most obvious 
objections is, that both the accounts and interpre- 
tations of different authors are at great variance 
with each other. Among other instances he men- 
tions the Muses, who, according to Mnaseas, were 
the daughters of Tellus and Celus. Other accounts 
made them the daughters of Jupiter and Memory, 
or Mind. Some said, that they were virgins; 

63 [Nec defuerunt, qui scriberent Jovem, Junonem ac Miner- 
vam Penates existere, sine quibus vivere ac sapere nequeamus 
sed qui penitus nos regant ratione, colore ac spiritu. Ut videtis, 
et hic quoque nihil concinens dicitur, nihil una pronuntiatione 
finitur, nec est aliquid fidum, quo insistere mens possit veritati 
sue proxima suspicione conjiciens. ] 

64 From this account it should seem, that very little stress 
can be Jaid upon the following passage in Cudworth’s True 
Intellectual System, p. 451. ‘ Nevertheless it may justly be sus- 
pected, as G. J. Vossius hath already observed, that there was 
yet some higher and more sacred mystery, in this Capitoline 
Trinity, aimed at; namely, a Trinity of divine Hypostases. 
For these three Roman or Capitoline Gods, were said to have 
been first brought into Italy out of Phrygia by the Trojans, 


but before that, into Phrygia by Dardanus, out of the Samothra- 
cian Island; and that within eight hundred years. after the 
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others affirmed, that they were mothers. Ephorus 
said, that they were three in number; Mnaseas, 
that they were four; Myrtilus, that they were 
seven; Crates, that they were eight; Hesiod, that 
they were nine. 

146 Again, concerning the Penates, Nigidius as- 1». c.40,sq.1 
serted, that they were Neptune and Apollo who 
encircled Troy with walls. The same man, in other 
places, mentions four kinds of Penates. Czsius 
thinks, that they are Fortune, Ceres, Genius Jovi- 
alis; and Pales, a male, an attendant of Jupiter. 
Varro maintains, that neither their number, nor 
their names are known. The Tuscans affirm, that 
they are six males and six females. “ Nor, says he, 
have there been wanting men who maintained that 
they are Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva®, So that, 
you see, there is nothing consistent in all this, no- 
thing determinate, nothing upon which the mind 

- can rest with even a probability of truth,” 
147 ‘You may interpret the connexion of Jupiter 


Noachian Flood, if we may believe Eusebius. And as these 
were called by the Latins Dii Penates, which Macrobius [Sa- 
turnalia, Lib. iii. cap. 4, § 6. ed. Janus), thus interprets, Dis 
per quos penitus spiramus, per quos habemus corpus, per quos 
rationem animi possidemus, that is, The Gods, by whom we 
live, and move, and have our being; but Varro in Arnobius 
[l. c.] Dii qui sunt intrinsecus, atque in intimis penetralibus celi, 
‘the Gods, who are in the most inward recesses of heaven; so 
were they called by the Samothracians KafSepo: or Cabiri, that 
is, as Varro rightly interprets the word, Ocoi dvvaroi, or Divi 
Potes, the powerful and mighty Gods. Which Cabiri being 
plainly the Hebrew p')3> gives just occasion to suspect, that 
this ancient tradition of three divine hypostases (unquestionably 
entertained by Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato amongst the 
Greeks, and probably by the Egyptians and Persians) sprung 
originally from the Dore: 
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with Ceres, to signify rain gliding into the bosom 
of the earth. Another may give it a more plausible 
meaning: a third may assign a different one; and 
each particular thing may receive an infinite num- 
ber of interpretations, according to the different 
geniuses and dispositions of the interpreters. For 
as the supposition of an allegory is adopted in ob- 
scure cases, and there is no certain and determinate 
end to which the meaning is necessarily directed, 
every man is at equal liberty to strain it to his own 
opinion. How then can you extract certainties 
from ambiguities, and affix one signification to a 
story, which admits of innumerable expositions® ?’ 
Again, ‘Why do you select particular stories, or 
parts of stories? If they be all allegory, give the 
interpretation of each particular. If they be partly 
allegorical, and partly literal, by what rule or art 
do you distinguish one from the other®?’ 

‘Your interpretations are directly opposite to148 

[65 Vos Jovis et Cereris coitum imbrem dicitis dictum tel- 
luris in gremium lapsum: potest alius aliud et argutius fingere 
et veri cum similitudine suspicari, potest aliud tertius, potest 
aliud quartus atque ut se tulerint ingeniorum opinantium qua- 
litates, ita singule res possunt infinitis interpretationibus ex- 
plicari. Cum enim rebus ab occlusis omnis ista que dicitur 
allegoria sumatur, nec habeat finem certum, in quo re que 
dicitur sit fixa atque immota sententia, uni cuique liberum est 
in id quod velit attrahere lectionem et affirmare id positum, in 
quod eum sua suspicio et conjectura opinabilis duxerit. Quod 
cum ita se habeat, qui potestis res certas rebus ab dubiis su- 
mere, atque unam adjungere significationem dicto, quod per 
modos videatis innumeros expositionum varietate deduci? Ar- 
nobius adv. Nat. Lib. v. cap. 34.] 

(6° Eligitis quedam vestree convenientia voluntati, et ex 


ipsis obtinere contenditis nostras atque adulteras lectiones in- 
teriori esse superpositas vertitati, Quod tamen ut vobis ita 
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ancient usage. Allegories were formerly adopted 
in order to clothe mean and impure things in a 
comely dress, and to invest them with a dignity 
which did not naturally belong to them. But, ac- 
cording to your expositions, the most august and 
chaste things are recorded in most obscene lan- 
guage. Why were not things stated in literal 
terms? Was there no danger in making gods 
adulterers? If the shade of allegorical obscurity 
had not involved the subject, the truth would have 
been obvious to the learner, and the dignity of the 
gods would have been preserved inviolate™.’ 

The most eminent of the Greek fathers of 
the third century was Origen. He was educated 
at Alexandria, and one of his name was a scholar 
of Ammonius. Whether it was he, or a Pagan 
philosopher, is not quite so certain. He was a 
man of great industry, genius, and learning. But 
his judgment was not always able to moderate the 


seso habere, quemadmodum dicitis, annuamus qui scitis aut 
unde cognoscitis, utra pars sit sententise historie scripta sim- 
plicibus, utra vero sit dissonis atque alienis significationibus 
tecta. Ibid. cap. 36.] 

(87 Antea mos fuit in allegorica dictione honestissimis sensi- 
bus obumbrare res turpes et foedas prolatu honestorum conves- 
tirier dignitate. At vero vobis auctoribus per turpitudinem 
dicuntur res graves et castitate pollentia obscenis commemo- 
rantur in vocibus, ut quod olim pravitas veterum verecundia 
contegebatur, nunc verniliter turpiterque dicatur, dignorum 
elocutione mutata. Quid prohibet, quid obstabat suis unam- 
quamque verbis et suis significationibus promere,—An deos 
adulteros dicere periculum habuit nullum?—Quod si allegoricse 
ceecitatis obumbratio tolleretur et facilis ad discendum res esset 
et deorum dignitas conservaretur illesa, Arnob. adv, Nat. 
Lib. v. cap. 41.] 
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fervor of his imagination. He was a warm admirer 
of Philo, and adopted without reserve the alle- 
gorical mode of interpreting Scripture, which an 
injudicious use of his principles in the second cen- 
tury had introduced into the church of Christ. 
Like the Valentinians, he maintained, that apyy, 
(Opp Tom.rv. * beginning,’ indicated a person; and discoursing 
et} upon the first chapter of St John’s Gospel, he says, 149 
that it may signify the supreme Being. Thus: 
‘The word was in the beginning will signify, that 
it was in God the Father®.’ Christ is also the be- 
ginning, being the wisdom of God, and ‘the begin- 
Hom. to Gon ning of his ways: Proverbs viii. 22. Thus, com- 
yi a ™ menting upon the first verse in the book of Genesis, 
, ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth,’ he says, What is the beginning of all 
things but our Lord and Saviour Christ Jesus, the 
first-begotten of every creature? In this begin- 
ning therefore, that is, in his word or reason, God 
made the heaven and the earth. Like Plotinus, he 
says, the Father is in all respects one and simple; 
but our Saviour is many, on account of the va- 
riety of his names and relations, as being the way, 
the truth, and the life; as being wisdom and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and redemption—av- 
ToadnGea, the ‘ prototype of the truth,’ which is in 
68 Ovx drémas Sé cal rov r&v Gdwv Gedy epet tis dpxiy, capas 
mponinray bre dpxy viod 6 marip—ev dpxj iv 6 Adyos, Adyov voay 
tov vidv mapa To elvat ev TS marpi Acydpevor eivat ev dpyj, p. 17. 
© ‘O Geds pev ody mavrn Ev Eott Kal dmdody. 6 8€ corp yar 
—rodha yiyvera, p. 19, [Opp. Tom. tv. p. 21 p.] 
10 ‘Acdparoy imdéaracw Totkiioy Oewpnudtar, meptexdvrwy Tovs 


trav Sdov Aédyous, (dvav Kal olovel uyvyovr. Comm. in Johann, 


p- 36, [Opp. Tom. tv. p. 39£.] 
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reasonable souls, p. 99.—avrodicatocvvn 4 ovatwons, [Opp Tom. Iv. 

‘substantial righteousness,’ p. 100.—proceeding from [7béd. p. 108 

the Father, as will does from mind. He terms him 

‘the living, and, as it were, animated incorporeal 
150substance of various theorems, containing the rea- 

sons of all things’. He distinguishes the divine 

intellect or wisdom from the Jogos, though he as- 

signs them both to Christ. For the Scriptures so 

explicitly declare the logos, to which they attribute 

the Creation, to have been Christ, the second per- 

son ; that he could not, as Plotinus did, assign it an 

hypostasis distinct from intellect, and denominate 

it the third person in the divine nature. Having 

quoted Psalm xlv. 1, he says, the heart signifies the 

intellectual power of God; the logos that power 

which declares the things contained in it”; and he 

says, that the logos always was in wisdom. 

In explaining the derivation of the third person 
of the Holy Trinity, he approaches very near the 
doctrine of Plotinus. ‘The Holy Ghost,’ says he, 
‘seems to stand in need of the Son, who adminis- 
ters to his subsistence, not only that he might be, 
but also that he might be wise, and reasonable, and 
just, and whatever else we ought to understand him 
to be, by a participation of the forementioned con- 

151¢eptions of Christ”. And I think, that the Holy 

71 Thy xapdiav tod Ceod THY vontix}y ab’rod Kal mpoberixyy 
mept tav ddav Sivauy ekdnmréov, tov dé Adyov trav ev exeivy 
émayyedrixdy [l. dmayyeAtixdy], p. 42, [Opp. Tom. 1Vv. p. 45 £.] 

72 Mévov rod povoyevois pice viod dpyiOev ruyydvorros, ob 
xpntew fotxe rd adytov mvedpa, Scakovodvros avrod tq troordcet, 
ob pdvoy eis rd elvat, adda Kat cdo elvat, Kat Aoytxdy, Kal Sixatoy, 
kat mav drimototy xp) aird voeiv tuyxdve, Kara perdyny Tav 


Tpoetpnuevay juiv Xptorov émwordy K.7.A., p. 57, (Ibid. p. 610.) 
as 
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Spirit communicates the matter, if I may so call it, 
of the gifts from God to those, who are sanctified 
by him and the participation of him, the said matter 
of the gifts being wrought by God, administered 
by Christ, and sustained by the Holy Spirit.’ 
This likewise bears some resemblance to what 
Philo says of the divine powers; principles, which 
Origen, unawed by the example of Praxeas and 
the Patripassians, whose heresy probably sprung 
from them, has in other places expressly applied 
to the second and third persons of the blessed 
p, 624 [Opp. Trinity. In his first Homily on Isaiah, he says, that 
wees the two seraphim who stood round the throne were 
our Lord Jesus and the Holy Spirit. He quotes 
the authority of Philo for this interpretation in 
st. (tom. both the third chapter of the first book, and in the 
ftom. second chapter of the fourth book, of his treatise 
mept apyiv. 
It is not easy to ascertain exactly the precise 
opinions of so fanciful an interpreter and so loose 
a reasoner as Origen. But this, I think, we may 
venture to affirm, that they were not so exception- 
able as the principles and reasonings which he ad- 
vanced in the defence and explanation of them. 
His principles and reasonings contain in them the 152 
seeds of many heresies; but he often protests 


73 Aéyov otov roy ék xapdias dvOpmmov vopifover roy Tod cod, 

, e ’ 4 > “ ‘ 4 be] 4 ‘ 

kat codiay éroiav tHy év yyy, Kal da rodTo mpdcwmov év rév 

Gedy dua TG Adyo haciv’ dorep Kal tov GvOpwrov dpa TO 

€avtod Adyw avOpwmrov &va. Athanasius contra Sab. Greg. p. 
651, (Opp. Tom. 1. p. 37 £.] 

74 OWE Ws Tod Eévds Sis dvopafopéevov, date Tov airév aAAdreE 

pev marépa, adddre Se vidy éavrod yiyverOat- rovro yap ZaBedAtos 
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against those heretical applications of them, and 
advances, in opposition, sound doctrines. 

The most important heresy which sprung up in 
the third century was that of Sabellius, whether we 
consider it in itself or in its consequences. He 
adopted the usual method of explaining the nature 
of the Son by stating him to be the wisdom or the 
reason of the Father. But he maintained that the 
reason of God was identically the same with God, 
constituting one person with the Father; in the 
same manner as a man together with his reason 
composes one man’, Thus the same person, being 
really one but having two names, is at one time the 
father, and at another time his own son”, 

This opinion of Sabellius was embraced by 
some bishops of Pentapolis in Upper Libya; inso- 
much that scarcely any other doctrine relative to 

153the son of God was taught in the churches of those 
parts”, Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, to whom 
the care of those churches belonged, sent and 
counselled those who had been guilty, to relinquish 
that impious doctrine, and return to the true faith. 
When he found that his expostulations had not 
produced the intended effect, he wrote them a let- 
ter in which he undertook to prove the falsehood 
of the doctrine which they were so strenuous in 


gpovncas aiperixds éxpiéy. Athan. contra Arian. Orat. Iv. 
p. 456, (Orat. m1. § 4, Opp. Tom. 1. p. 553.) Td & didyvpor, 
SaBerrlov rd émerjdevpa, rdv airdv vidy xat marépa héyovros, Ibid, 
v. p. 525, [Orat. un. § 9.) 

75 "Ey Ievrardvet ris dvw AiBins rhviKxavra Ties TOV émioKérra@v 
ehpéyncay ra ZaBeddiov- Kal rocovrov toxveav rais émwoias, os 
Gdiyou Seiv pynxére ev tals éxkAqoias knpitrecOat tov vidv rod Gcod, 


Athan. De Sent. Dion. contra Arian. p. 552, (§ 5, Tom. 1. p. 246 D.] 
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propagating. In this letter, while he was perhaps 
too earnestly insisting upon the difference between 
the Father and the Son, he made use of reasonings 
and expressions, which seemed to some men to en- 
trench too much upon the dignity of the second 
person of the Holy Trinity. However, when he was 
accused, he extricated himself from the difficulty 
either by retracting his error, or by explaining 
away the seemingly offensive passages in his letter, 
and by solemn professions of a true faith. Athan- 
asius defends him by comparing his conduct to 
that of a skilful physician, who, when he is called 
in to a patient, considers only the nature of the 
disorder under which he labours, and administers 
such remedies for the removal of it, as if applied 
without any reference to a case of that particular 154 
description, might have a tendency to produce a 
malady of a directly opposite nature. 

Whatever ground there was for these insinua- 
tions to his prejudice, it is certain that in the ensu- 
ing century the followers of Arius endeavoured to 
shelter themselves under the authority of the name 
of Dionysius. Athanasius, who carefully watched 
every movement of the Arians, did not suffer them 
long to enjoy this advantage without molestation. 
He composed an elaborate treatise, in order to 
vindicate his venerable predecessor from the impu- 
tation of favouring those opinions, for the suppres- 
sion of which he himself was exerting all the powers 
of a vigorous mind and an ardent spirit. 

Arius was a Presbyter at Alexandria; and the 
heresy that goes by his name, and which occasioned 
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so much confusion in the church in the fourth cen- 
tury, either originated from or gave rise to a vio- 
lent contest between him and Alexander, the bi- 
shop of Alexandria. Arius explained and defended 
his principles in a treatise, which he denominated 
Thalia. But as neither that work nor any writings 
of his opponent, Alexander, are extant; all the 
knowledge that we can have of their respective 
principles, must be derived from the writings of 
others. Athanasius, who succeeded Alexander in 
the see of Alexandria, and was considered from 

155 the first as the strongest bulwark of the cause, may 
be safely deemed to have.given a just representa- 
tion of the principles of his own party. And as he 
entered into the controversy more deeply than any 
other ; it is from him that we have the best chance 
of collecting the principles of Arius. 

I wish it to be observed that I am now enquiring. 
not about the respective doctrines of the contending 
parties, (for these are notorious,) but about the 
principles which led, to those doctrines and the 
modes of explaining them. Arius accused Alexan- 
der of professing the doctrine of Sabellius, who 
confounded the persons of the Father and the Son. 
Alexander accused Arius of degrading the Son to 
the rank of a creature. 

In order to understand clearly this controversy, 
it will be proper to call to mind the sophisticated 
doctrines of Philo, which were composed of hetero- 
geneous principles, derived from the books of the 
Old Testament and the writings of Plato. These 
doctrines were still further distorted by the early 
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writers of the Christian Church, and rashly ap- 
plied to explain the sublime mysteries of our holy 
religion. 

The word Aoryos is used by Philo in three dis- 
tinct senses, in each of which it has been applied 
by Christian writers to the second person of the 
Holy Trinity. He denominates by it, first, the 
divine intellect; secondly, the conception of that156 
intellect, the idea or system of ideas which is the 
production of its reflex act, and the internal object 
of its contemplation; thirdly, the external expres- 
sion of that conception. Thus, when he is speak- 
ing of the intelligible world, of that plan or pattern 
which the Deity formed before he created the 
external world; he says, it is not allowable to 
say that it is in any place. For as the plan that 
an architect forms of a city which he is about to 
‘build, is not in any place, but in the soul of the art- 
ist; in the same manner the world of ideas can have 
no other place but the divine intellect which ar- 
ranged those things”. Farther on he says, if a 
man would use plain words he would say, that the 
intelligible world is nothing else but the reasoning 
‘of God, while he was in the act of making the 
world”. The use of the word in the third sense is 
too common for it to be necessary that I should 
quote any passages to prove it. 


76 Tév abrév tpdrov ob8" 6 éx raév idewv xéopos Gddov dv exor 
rémov, 9} Tov Ociov Aéyor Tov Taira Siaxocpnoavra, Ilept Kooporn. 
p. 4. 

1 EL 8€ ris eOedjoete yuuvorépas xpyoacba Trois dvduaouw, 
obdév Gv érepov elo rdv vonrdv elvar Kécpov, God Aéyov dé 
Kooporrotovrvtos, p. 5. 
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I have already produced instances, in which 
the early fathers applied the term in these several 
significations to Christ. 

If the principles of Alexander were the same 

157as those which were advanced by Athanasius; he 
applied the word Aoyos to the second person of the 
Holy Trinity in the first sense only. When he is 
disputing with the Arians about the eternity of the 
second person, he, with an air of triumph, bids 
them add this to their question, Whether there 
ever was a time when the essentially existent God 
was destitute of reason or intellect’*, But in his 
exposition of faith, in order to make his meaning 
clearly and accurately understood upon so import- 
ant a subject, he asserts this doctrine with all ima- 
ginable caution, to the absolute exclusion of the 
explanations of Arius, Sabellius, and other here- 
tics”, He said, that the error of the Sabellians 
arose from their false notions of this reason or wis- 
dom and word of God, which constitutes the second * 
person of the Holy Trinity. They conceived of 
God as of man, and supposed that the Word of 
God was similar to that which issues from the heart 
of man; and that the wisdom of God was such as 
that which is in the soul of man. On this account 
they say that God together with his word consti- 


78 ‘O dv Geds jv mére Gdoyos; Cont. Arian. Orat. 1. p. 330, 
[1 p. 421, § 24, ed. B.] 

79 Els éva povoyera Adyov, codiay, vidy, éx Tod marpis avapyws 
kat didias yeyerynuevorv. Adyov Sé od mpoopiKdy, ovK évdidBeror, 
ovK amoppoiay tod Tedeiov, ov TuAGW THs amdbovs hicews, odre 
mpoBorry, adX vidv avroredf, (avrd te Kat évepyodvra, K.T.A. 


Expos. Fidei, p. 240, (Tom. 1. p. 99, ed. B.] 


ae Di tel Sa ees OE a re A a TT TT a a aS 





[Opp. Tom. 11. 
p. 37 8.) 
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tutes but one person; in the same manner as a 
man together with his word or reason composes 


but one man. Cont. Sab. Greg. p. 651. Upon this158 


he remarks that the word of a man neither lives 
nor subsists, and is only the motion of a living and 
subsisting heart ; and passes away as soon as it is 
uttered. But the word of the Lord, as the Psalmist 
declares, endureth for ever in heaven. This he 
elsewhere calls substantial word and substantial 
wisdom™, 

Arius maintained, on the contrary, that this 
principle which stated the real wisdom and reason 
of God to be the Son in the Holy Trinity, is mere 
Sabellianism. When he denied the eternity of the 
Son, he did not affirm that there ever was a time 
when God was without wisdom or reason. He has 
in himself his own wisdom and his own reason, 
which is not Christ, but in which he made 
Christ *!, 

There are some passages in the writings of 
Athanasius, which seem to intimate that the prin- 
ciples of Arius were connected with some Jewish 
and Grecian tenets. He says, that impiety is intro- 
duced by their principles, or rather Judaism, differ- 
ent from that contained in the Scriptures, which 


j 


has Hellenism closely following it®. In another 159 { 


80 Ovaiwdns Adyos Kat ovawwdns copia. Contr. Arian. Orat.v. 
p- 520, [1v. § 1, p. 6184, ed. Ben. ] 

81 Sdépos pév éore xal ovx adoyos, idiav dé eye ev éauvTe 
copia kat iStov Adyov, od rdv Xpiorov Se, adr’ ev & kal rov Xprordv 
éroince. Orat. v. Contra Arian. p. 522,[Or. Iv. p. 620B.] See 
to the same purpose the third oration, p. 408, [Or. 1. p. 487, sq. ] 

82 ‘Adedrns yap €x Tovroy elodyerat, kal paddov mapa Tas ypa- 
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passage he exhibits a more particular account of 
the principles of Arius. By comparing that with 
a passage of the same import near the beginning 
of Philo epi xocporottas, it will be obvious from 
what source Arius, as well as Tertullian, derived 
his notions. God, says he, was alone, and reason 
and wisdom were not yet. But when he was dis- 
posed to create us, he then made one being, and 
named him reason, and son, and wisdom, that by 
means of him he might create us. There are then, 
says he, two wisdoms; one God’s own, and subsist- 
ing with him. In this wisdom the other, the son, 
was formed®, In this passage we have the strong- 
est features of the twofold logos of Philo ; viz. The 
intelligible world, which he calls also the reasoning 
of God when he was in the act of creating the 
world, the pattern according to which this sensible 
world was made: and secondly, The wisdom and 
intellect of God, in which that pattern, the intelli- 
160gible world, was formed. Athanasius in a great 
number of places controverts the principle of Arius, 
that the son was produced on our account, and for 
the express purpose of forwarding our creation; 
and that he is called the wisdom of God in a figu- 
rative sense, on account of the great display, which 


das “lov8aiopss, txav éyyis éraxodovOodvra ov ‘EAAnucpdy, 
p. 296, [Epist. ad Episc. g. Opp. Tom. 1. p. 2838, ed. B.] 

83 "Hy yap, dnot, pdvos 6 Geds, cal ott fv 6 Adyos Kal 9 
copia: cira Oehjoas npas Snpsovpynoat, rére dé (8y 1. B.] wemoinxev 
éva tid, kal dvdpacer adrdv Adyov Kal vidv kal codiay, iva npas b¢ 
avtov Sypiovpynon: dvo yodv codias pyoiv elvat, piav per, tHv 
iiav cal cvvuTdpxovaay TH Ged, tov dé vidv ev adrH [ravry L. B.] 77H 
copia yeyevioOa. Orat. 1. pp. 310, 11, [Or. 1. p. 409 B, c.] 
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his nature exhibits, of the divine wisdom in which 
he was formed. 

These modes of explanation and defence were 
now so thoroughly established, and from this time 
assumed so regular a form, that it is unnecessary 
to pursue the subject farther. 


161 


CONCLUSION. 


HE inferences which I would draw from the 
preceding investigation are two: first, That a 
Trinity of Persons in the divine nature was the 
genuine and peculiar doctrine of the primitive 
Christian Church. Secondly, That it is extremely 
dangerous to affect to be wise in holy things above 
what is written in the word of God. 

I. How much soever the early writers of the 
Church differ in their method of explaining the 
nature of the three divine persons, and their relation 
to each other; they are in a manner unanimous in 
their profession of the general doctrine. The great 
and important question seems to be, From whence 
did they derive this opinion? Most of the defend- 
ers and opposers of this doctrine in modern times 
agree in maintaining that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is delivered and inculeated in the writings of Plato. 
Hence the orthodox conclude, that, though this 
great mystery is more fully set forth in the Holy 
Scriptures, and derives its chief authority from 


162 divine revelation; yet, either the doctrine itself is 


congenial to the mind of man, and regularly dedu- 
cible from principles of reason; or, that it was 
handed down in the heathen world by uninterrupted 
tradition from remote antiquity. The opposers of 
our faith, on the contrary, infer from the same 
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premises, that the doctrine itself is no part of genu- 
ine Christianity: that it is the natural production 
of philosophy, falsely so called: and that it was 
introduced into the Church of Christ by men, who 
with their subtleties distorted the graceful form, 
and corrupted the simplicity of our holy religion. 

In the course of the preceding enquiry, I have 
found myself obliged to differ in some points from 
both those parties. After a minute and impartial 
examination of the writings of Plato, I cannot find 
anything which sufficiently proves him to have had 
even an obscure knowledge of the mysterious doc- 

trine of the Trinity. None of his immediate fol- 
lowers taught it: none of his personal enemies or 
philosophical rivals urged it as an objection against 
him: none of the sects which branched off from 
the academy professed it. When the arts and 
learning of Greece were imported into Italy: when 
poets, philosophers, and statesmen considered it as 
the most noble employment 
pet inter sylvas Academi quewrere verum: 
when Plato was esteemed to have spoken as it were 
the language of the gods; and all the ingenuity 163 
and eloquence of Rome were exerted to unfold his 
principles, and recommend his conclusions—during 
this long and enlightened period, no traces are to 
be found in the works of heathen writers of this 
profound, this peculiar doctrine. 

The discovery was not made till philosophers 
became Christians, and Christians became philoso- 
phers. The converted philosopher endeavoured to 
shew to his unconverted brethren the superior bril- 
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lianey of the light which he enjoyed as a Christian. 
To this purpose he contended that Christianity 
was not without his evidences even among them- 
selves: that intimations of the sublime doctrines 
of revelation were to be found in the writings of 
the philosophers of Greece: that those sages to ° 
whom they looked up with so much reverence had 
nothing whereof to glory: that they were mere 
retailers of scraps and fragments from holy writ, 
mutilated by their ignorance, and obscured by their 
speculations. ; 

The conceit was captivating : it was seized with - 
avidity. The Apologist urged the Pagan to ap- 
proach the pure fountain of God’s word, and not 
to drink of the muddy stream of human specula- 
tion. The Christian teacher, while he traced out 
fanciful resemblances, conveyed to his hearers a 

164great idea of the extent of his knowledge and the 
subtilty of his wit. 

If the expedient tended at all to promote the 
progress of Christianity; it did so for a very short 
time. Error is multiform, and its cause may be 
advanced in ten thousand different ways. But 
nothing that is not entirely founded on fact, and 
perfectly conformable to the nature of things, can 
coalesce with the simple texture of truth, or accord 
with the symmetry of its parts. The unnatural 
conjunction will inevitably, sooner or later, weaken 
the good cause which it was intended to support. 
It is, to use the words of the prophet Isaiah, ‘a staff 
of a broken reed, whereon if a man lean, it will go 
into his hand and pierce it.’ So are false conceits 
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to all that trust in them. The battery was soon 
turned against Christianity by the sophists of those 
times. ; 

The author of our holy profession disclaimed 
all compromise and communication with the several 
religions of the heathen world, which he repre- 
sented to lie in darkness and the shadow of death. 
He was a light to lighten the Gentiles, and rose 
with healing on his wings. He told his followers, 
that no one knew the Father but the Son, and he 
to whom the Son should reveal him. He unfolded 
such mysteries concerning the divine nature and 
proceedings, as even the angels of God had before 
desired in vain to look into. 

The disputers of this world soon saw the ad-165 
vantage which the indiscreet preachers of our holy 
religion gave them against the high claims of their 
master and his immediate followers; and they 
availed themselves of it to the utmost extent. They 
readily admitted the supposed fact, that the doc- 
trines contained in the writings of Plato, and those 
propounded in the Gospel, were essentially the same. 
But the conclusion which they drew from this 
common principle was widely different from that 
which was held forth by the Christians. They de- 
nied that the Holy Scriptures were the original 
fountain of all wisdom. They maintained, on the 
contrary, that the founders of the different sects of 
Grecian philosophy and popular mythology, more 
especially Plato, derived their information from the 
same source as the author of Christianity, which 
was no other than the genuine dictates of reason 
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and nature. Where then, they triumphantly asked, 
is the superiority for which you contend over all 
the nations of the earth? Why do you call upon 
us to relinquish the wise and venerable systems 
and institutions of our ancestors, when you have 
nothing essentially different to offer us in their 
stead ? 

The sophists of those times satisfied themselves 
with the positions, that the characteristic doc- 
trines of Christianity were really, though obscurely, 

166taught in the writings of Plato; and that they 
were concealed under allegories in the fables of 
popular mythology. The state of religion and 
philosophy did not admit of the possibility of their 
going farther than this point at that time. It was 
reserved for the disputers of later ages to assert, 
that those profound doctrines are in truth no part 
of genuine Christianity: that they were the subtil 
inventions of men: and that they were originally 
introduced into Christianity from the writings of 
Plato. As this assertion has been frequently re- 
peated, though without the shadow of a proof, 
it deserved a minute enquiry. 

In assertions of this kind some particular time 
or person must be pointed out, in order to give 
a kind of plausibility to the thing asserted. Justin 
Martyr has been almost unavoidably fixed upon in 
the instance before us. To have carried up the 
general corruption much nearer to the time of the 
apostles would have been scarcely consistent with 
probability. To have brought it down lower would 
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have been impossible, as the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity is manifestly asserted in the works of that 
Apologist. He was, moreover, familiarly conver- 
sant with the principles of Plato and other Gre- 
cian philosophers before he embraced Christianity; 
and he was particularly fond of proving to his un- 
converted brethren, the superior advantages which 
he derived from the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in consequence of the originality, the purity, 
and the extent of the discoveries relating to divine 167 
things that were contained in them. 

If Justin derived his opinion of a Trinity of 
Persons in the divine nature from the writings of 
Plato, and from thence transplanted them into 
Christianity; either he adopted the received no- 
tions of the Platonists of his own or preceding 
times; or by his sagacity he had discovered in the 
writings of Plato some doctrines, which had es- 
caped the scrutiny and penetration of all others. 
That Justin by his sagacity discovered what had 
eluded the diligent search of the long list of sages 
of Greece and Rome, who flourished between the 
days of Plato and the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, is, I conceive, what our opponents will 
not be very forward to advance, or even admit. 
If they affirm, that the followers of Plato had 
actually discovered that doctrine in his writings, 
and had openly and explicitly avowed it in or be- 
fore the days of Justin, it rests upon them to prove 
it. As far as my researches have extended, I 
have not been able to find any one instance, in 
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which the doctrine had been maintained by Pagan 
168 philosophers’, in the same plain and decided 
manner, as by the Fathers of the Christian Church. 
By these it was propounded as the criterion of 
their orthodoxy, as the ground-work of their faith. 
But the cultivators of human wisdom appear to 
have been total strangers to it; till it was dis- 
closed to them by a teacher of philosophy, who 
had been educated in the bosom of Christianity. 
Then, and not till then, they used it, as a key 


1 The high estimation, in which Lord Montboddo and Dr 
Heberden are deservedly held by the learned world, obliges me 
to take notice of the following note in that noble lord’s Treatise 
on the Origin and Progress of Language, Book i. cap. 2, p. 339: 
“A learned and worthy gentleman of my acquaintance in Lon- 
don, Dr Heberden, shewed me a passage in Seneca’s Consolatio 
ad Helviam, from which it appears, that it, (the doctrine of the 
Trinity) was known to the Stoics. His words are, speaking of 
the misfortune that had befallen this woman: Id actum est, 
mihi crede, ab illo, quisquis formator universi fuit, sive ille 
Deus est potens omnium, sive incorporalis ratio, ingentium 
operum artifex, sive divinus spiritus, per omnia maxima et 
minima sequali intentione diffusus, sive fatum ct immutabilis 
causarum inter se coherentium series.” Senecse Consol. ad 
Helviam, cap. 8. To my mind this passage does not appear 
to have the least tendency towards proving the point, in sup- 
port of which it is cited. I should as soon undertake to prove, 
that Pope inculcated the doctrine of the Trinity, from the last 
line of the first stanza in his Universal Prayer: 


Father of all! in ev’ry age, 

In ev’ry clime ador’d, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 
The poet asserts, that the first cause is worshipped by men in 
all states, however they may differ about the name, by which 
they address him. In like manner the philosopher refers the 
calamity to the appointment of the supreme Being, however he 
may have been characterized by philosophers, and by whatever 
appellation he is to be distinguished. 
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to unlock the abstract subtilties of Plato, and to169 
throw a decent veil over the extravagant and 
licentious fables of Pagan mythology. 

Again, the manner in which Plotinus conducts 
his argumentation, is an object deserving our 
attention. The Christian opened the sacred vo- 
lume; and, as he read, he found, or believed that 
he found, the profound doctrine of the Trinity of 
Persons in the Godhead revealed in it. The truth 
of the doctrine he rested upon the authority of 
Holy Writ. For an explanation of the nature 
of those beings whom it concerns, and of the 
relation which they bear to each other, where his 
heavenly guide was silent, he had recourse to the 
subtilties of human wit. This was the natural 
course for those to take who derived their inform- 
ation from another, and rested the truth of their 
tenets upon the authority of their teacher. 

But this was not the course which Plotinus 
followed. His object was not to prove the truth 
of the doctrine by the authority of Plato, but to 
bend the language of Plato to a consistency with 
the doctrine. He does not even profess to have 
learned it from that great master of philosophy; 





but undertakes to deduce it by general reasoning 
from abstract notions of entity, mind, and soul. 
Having thus drawn his conclusions, he next ap- 
plies them in illustration of the doctrines of Plato. 
This, I conceive, is the exact course which a man 170 
would pursue, who had derived the doctrine from 
another source, and wished to prove, that it was 
also to be found in the writings of Plato. I ask, 
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Would any one, but a man thus circumstanced, 
have discovered this profound doctrine in the 
story of the birth of Venus, or in the mythological 
fable of Cronus, Rhea, and Jupiter? 

I will not dwell upon the inconsistencies that 
frequently occur in the explanations, which are 
given by the advocates for the Platonic Trinity. 
They are obliged by their system to make the 
mythological Zets sometimes the first, sometimes 
the second, and sometimes the third hypostasis, 
And, in their interpretations of Plato, they some- 
times make dnuovpyds the first, vous the second, 
and Wux2) the third hypostasis: at other times they 
make Onutoup’yos, at other times idea 7 mapacerypua, 
at other times Wvyy the second hypostasis. 

II. The second inference which £ would make 
from the preceding investigation is, that it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to affect to be wise in holy 
things, above what is written in the word of Gop. 
It is to this disposition, I conceive, that we are to 
attribute, in a great measure, the present miserable 
condition of the Jewish nation. They would not 
be satisfied with that degree of information which 

171 Jehovah condescended to give them of the order 
of his dispensations, and of the nature of that . 
being, who was to come from Gop as their Saviour 
and their King. They rashly speculated upon 
things that were not revealed, and they framed 
to themselves a system of belief widely different 
from the truth. Hence, when in the fulness of 
time Gop sent his Son into the world, the world 
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knew him not: when he came unto his own, his 
own received him not. 

The same spirit of curiosity and desire of pry- 
ing into heavenly things have, though in a different 
manner, produced very pernicious consequences in 
the Church of Christ. 

The writings of Philo Judeus furnished the 
Fathers of the Christian Church with the fatal . 
means of deceiving themselves and others. ‘The 
figurative language in which that author delivered 
himself concerning the Logos, whenever he meant 
by it either the divine intellect, its internal opera- 
tion, the ideal object of its contemplation, or the 
external expression of it, led them to imagine that 
he attributed to it a real and essential personality. 
From the epithets affixed to this supposed person, 
they naturally conceived that he could be no other 
than our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. To 
make this plausible they maintained, that what was 
expressed by the word Logos, was not in God, as 
it was in man, a mere power, or operation, or 
notion, or word; but was a real and living sub-172 
stance, possessed of a personality distinct from 
the great principle of existence, to which it be-— 
- longed. This received countenance from the doc- 
trines of Plato, that ideas were most properly the 
real entities. 

Hence was devised the metaphysical argument 
for the eternity of the second person of the Tri- 
nity, which was built upon this plain and incontro- 
vertible maxim, that God the Father could never 
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have been destitute of reason. Hence the second 
person is called by Athanasius substantial Logos 
and substantial Wisdom. Hence arose the conceit, 
that he flowed necessarily from the divine intellect 
exerted on itself. Hence Origen styles him, The 
living and, as it were, animated substance of vari- 
ous theorems, containing the reasons of all things. 
It unfortunately happened, that many signal 
heresies were produced by men’s accepting a false 
hypothesis and an erroneous explanation, and turn- 
ing them against the doctrine, for the illustration 
of which they were devised.—The Gnostics, pre- 
suming that every production of the divine intel- 
lect was necessarily a substance, imagined an 
almost infinite number of such productions, and 
attempted to explain by them the origin of those 
several orders of ons, which constituted so strik- 
ing a part of the eastern philosophy. 
173 +Praxeas and Sabellius admitted that Christ was 
the intellect and wisdom of God the Father, and 
thence concluded, that he was one with him, as 
well in personality as in essence; thus attempting 
to subvert a doctrine by means of an hypothesis, 
which was founded, if it had any foundation at all, 
upon the supposed truth of that doctrine, and which 
was advanced, not to prove, but to explain it. 
Arius seems to have felt the force of the rea- 
soning of Praxeas and Sabellius; but he was too 
well versed in the Scriptures not to see, that a dis- 
tinct personality is in them attributed to Christ. 
He therefore perceived the necessity of projecting 
a new mode of defence; but, like many others, 
° H 3 
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who had gone before him, he embraced hypo- 
thetical explanations, to the injury of the truth, 
which was to be explained. He acknowledged 
with Praxeas and Sabellius, that the real intellect 
or wisdom of God was no other than God him- 
self. He admitted with Tertullian, that the imme- 
diate production of the divine intellect was neces- 
sarily a living substance. Hence he maintained, 
that Christ was, what Philo called the intelligible 
world; or, as Origen styled him, the living and 
animated substance of various theorems, contain- 
ing the reasons of all things; denominated Logos, 
and Son, and Wisdom, though not the real wis- 
dom of God, yet formed in it; not existing from 
all eternity, but created on our account, that God174 
by means of him might create us?. 

Thus it appears that, though Christians did 
not, as has been maintained by some, derive the 
great and characteristic doctrines of their holy 
profession from the impure source of Pagan philo- 
sophy; they did, at a very early period indeed, 
adopt principles and modes of interpretation, which 
but ill accorded with the simplicity of the Gospel. 
They presumed to intrude with unhallowed step 
into the sanctuary of the most High, and to attempt . 
with sacrilegious hands to tear off the veil from 


2 So strongly was this hypothesis rooted in the minds of 
men, that it was not even yet abandoned; and Arius has been 
combated on his own ground. It has been admitted, that Christ 
was the intelligible world, containing the ideas of all things. 
Yet still his proper eternity has been maintained upon meta- 
physical principles. The divine intellect is from its own nature 
ever active. Before all external creation it was employed from 
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those august mysteries, which God himself had 
concealed from human sight. The event was such 
as might naturally have been expected. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools; and 
God gave many of them up unto a reprobate mind. 
175 All the extravagancies and impurities of the several 
orders of Gnostics, all the impiety of Praxeas and 
Sabellius, the heresy of Arius, and the bloody 
contentions, which rent in sunder the Eastern 
Church, and paved the way for the reception of 
the impostures of Mahomet, are to be referred to 
this source. Hence also have arisen many of those 
disputes and bitter reproaches, which in latter 
days have disgraced the Christian name, and in- 
jured the cause of genuine piety. Hence was 
derived the most opprobrious of all imputations, 
that the sublime doctrine of the Trinity, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Christianity in every age, 
was drawn from the dregs of Pagan philosophy. 
This should serve as a warning to men, if any 
thing can, to confine themselves in their researches 
within the bounds that have been prescribed to 
them by divine wisdom, and to satisfy themselves 
with such communications, as God has thought 

proper to make, of his nature and dispensations. 
If they would act wisely, they should exert 


eternity in an internal contemplation of the ideal pattern of 
the things, which were in due time to be created. The reader 
may see this argument very ingeniously drawn out and enforced 
by Norris, in his Theory of the Ideal or Inielligible World; 
who, in the true spirit of his system, maintains, that all things 
were made not by Christ, but according to Christ, that is, ac- 
cording to those ideas or patterns, which compose his essence. 
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their faculties, first, in proving the authenticity of 
revelation ; secondly, in ascertaining the genuine 
sense of it. For they may be well assured that, 
if God has made to men any revelation of his 
nature and dispensations, he has revealed as much 
as is proper for them to know, in their present cir- 
cumstances. Nay, if they attempt to proceed a 
step farther than their heavenly guide has conde- 
scended to conduct them, they will not only be176 
disappointed in the expectation of making any real 
progress, but will even be led out of the way, and 
removed much farther from the object of their vain 
pursuit, than if they had stopped at the point 
where divine Providence had set them their bounds, 
that they should not pass. 

Of this every one is sensible, with respect to 
preceding dispensations. We are all ready to ac- 
knowledge, that the intimation with which God 
favoured Adam, respecting the seed of the woman, 
was adapted with wonderful wisdom and mercy to 
his particular situation: that it conveyed the pre- 
cise degree of information, which the otherwise 
desperate state of the affairs of our first parent 
required; but that it was not sufficient to enable 
him to trace out that amazing scheme of Provi- 
dence, which the divine Being afterwards vouch- 
safed in the fulness of time gradually to disclose 
to the sons of men.—The same observation will 
apply to every period of the Patriarchal and Jewish 
dispensations; till God sent his Son into the world 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, when perhaps as much 
of the mystery of godliness was revealed, as is 
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requisite to be known by man in this our state 
of pilgrimage. 

As so extraordinary an atonement was made 
for the transgression of our first parents, and the 
depravity of their posterity, the display of that 
stupendous proceeding seems well calculated to 

177 produce in men a strong sense of the heinous na- 
ture of sin, and a dread and abhorrence of its 
pollutions. It is the language of religion, that we 
are to consider this world as a state of discipline, 

' preparatory to a future life of superior excellence 
and enjoyment; and we have every reason to be- 
lieve, from the representations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that Christ will reign at the head of his 
saints in his kingdom of glory. In this view it 
is easy to perceive how expedient it was, that we, 
who are hereafter to be his subjects, should, in 
this our state of discipline, have some intimation 
of the dignity of our Lord and Master. But it 
does not thence follow, that it is either expedient 
or consistent with the limited nature of our facul- 
ties, that the mysteries of the divine nature should 
be completely unfolded to us; or that we, who 
cannot fully comprehend the internal constitution 
of the most common object, which is exposed to 
our senses, should be encouraged to pry into the 
deep recesses of that Being, whose goings forth 
have been of old from everlasting. Error, and 
many times impiety, must be the consequence of so 
rash and overweening a conceit of our own abili- 
ties. It becomes us rather, and will be found in 
the end to be most consistent with our true in- 
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terest, to be satisfied with that portion of light 
which God himself has imparted to us in his holy 
word; and not to flatter ourselves that we shall be 
able to encrease it by a pretended philosophy and 178 
vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ— 
Hee fere dicere habui de Natura Deorum, non ut 
eam tollerem, sed ut intelligeretis, quam esset obscura, 

et quam difficiles explicatus haberet. Cic. de Nat. 
Deor, III. 39. 

In a former? treatise I undertook to demon- 
strate, that true philosophy has no tendency to un- 
dermine divine revelation, and that a well-grounded 
philosopher may be a true Christian: that the legi- 
timate object of philosophy, as well as of revela- 
tion, is truth: that the pursuit of this object, by a 
careful attention to and investigation of the ap- 
pearances and operations of nature, has a direct 
tendency to enliven and invigorate the intellectual 
powers; and that the possession of it enlarges the 
capacity of the mind, and prepares it for the 
reception and right apprehension of the doctrines 
of Christianity—In this I have endeavoured to 
point out some strikingly-pernicious effects, which 
have arisen from the rash attempt of men to ex- 
plain the most profound mysteries of the nature 
and essence of God, by the vain and groundless 
conceits of speculative sophists; instead of con- 
fining themselves to an investigation of the moral 
character of the Deity by the united aid of reason 179 


8 The dissertation, to which the honorary prize was ad- 
judged, by Teyler’s Theological Society, at Haarlem, in April 
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and revelation, and of the duties which result from 
the several relations that he bears to them, of Cre- 
ator, Preserver, Redeemer, Sanctifier, and Judge. 

I find that in thus asserting and illustrating 
the use and abuse of reason, when applied to reli- 
gion, I have conformed, without being aware of it 
at the time, to the opinion of a man, whose com- 
prehensive and penetrating mind has contributed 
not a little towards advancing true philosophy to 
that exalted state of dignity, which it at present so 
justly possesses. I will produce this testimony as 
the conclusion of the whole. 

“By the contemplation of nature to induce 
and enforce the acknowledgment of God, and to 
demonstrate his power, providence, and goodness, 
is an excellent argument, and hath been excel- 
lently handled by divers. But on the other side, 
out of the contemplation of nature, or ground of 
human knowledges, to induce any verity or per- 
suasion concerning the points of faith, is in my 
judgment not safe: Da fidei, que fidet sunt. For 
the heathen themselves conclude as much in that 
excellent and divine fable of the golden chain: 
That Gods and men were not able to draw Jupiter 
down to the earth; but, contrariwise, Jupiter was 
able to draw them up to heaven. 

* So as we ought not to attempt to draw down 

1800r submit the mysteries of God to our reason; but, 
contrariwise, to raise and advance our reason to 
the divine truth. So as in this part of knowledge, 


1785. [The prize-medal, which was presented on the occasion, 
is now in the University Library.] 
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noting any deficience, as I rather note an excess: 
whereunto I have digressed, because of the ex- 
treme prejudice, which both religion and _philo- 
sophy have received, and may receive, by being 
commixed together; as that which undoubtedly 
will make an heretical religion, and an imaginary 
and fabulous philosophy.” Bacon of the Advance- 
ment of Learning. 


THE END, 
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